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YOUR BEST FRIEND should be your 
advertising. Its placeis to introduce you ina con- 
vincing manner to others who need your product. 
T. Vaughan Stapler, Ad-writer, 

200 S. 10th St , Phila. 
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ANTED.—A FRIEND WHO TEACHES DE- 

sires the care of children, or other employment, 

for the vacation months. Address A., 28 Conklin st., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


ANTED.—A MIDDLE-AGED WOMAN, AS 

working housekeeper in a small adult family, in 

West Chester, Pa, Address U. E. O., Box 54, West 
Chester, Pa. 


WANSTED.—A FRIEND WITH EXPERIENCE 

and ability desires a position as housekeeper at 
the sea shore or mountains, or companion. Address 
Box 405, West Chester, Pa. 


ANTED.—D. E. BOOKKEEPER, STENO- 
grapher, typewriter, experienced, desires perma- 
nent position. Salary $12. Address No. 79, this Office. 


ANTED.—BY FRIEND, POSITION AS PRI- 

vate secretary. Remington operator, or travel- 

ling companion, nurse for semi-invalid, or housekeeper. 

Address A. D. FEATHERSTONE, 21 N. Carey Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 


ERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 

desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. Address 
SARAH R. MATTHEWS and SISTERS, 1827 ISt., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


PANISH LESSONS.—SPANISH LADY DE- 
sires pupils. Can also speak Freneh and Italian. 
M. VIVES, 3332 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


OR RENT.—A HANDSOME FURNISHED 
house, centrally located in Swarthmore, Pa., for rent 
by the month, cheap. 


Aso, A Larcs Stone Mansion on THE Hite 


from June to September. Completely furnished, all 
conveniences, gas range, Springfield water, 140 feet of 
porch, commanding a fine view. Grounds cared for by 
owner. Tennis court. Stabling for two horses if de- 
sired. ALBERT N. GARRETT, tors Witherspoon 
Building, Philadelphia; or Box 135, Swarthmore, Pa. 





Open ALL THE Year. Lonc Distance TELePHone. 


THE CHELTENHAM, 


E. T. Kuendig, P ; 
R. W. Richa:ds. Atlantic City, N. J. 


Second House 


‘THE PENNHURST, yeaa ey 


MicniGan Avenus. 
REOPENS SATURDAY, JANUARY 3:. 


Every comfort and convenience, including elevator to 
street level. Write for booklet. WM. R. HOOD. 


HOTEL WINDLE, Centre of city. 
JACKSONVILLE, Fa. Near all car lines. 
American and European plan. New. First-class. 
European plan, rooms $1 per day. American plan, $2 
per day. : C. B. SMITH, rop. 
THE KATHLU, 
1126 Centra Avs., Ocean Crrv, N. J 
Open all the year. Hot water heat. Homecomfort: 
K E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD 


(THE AQUARILLE, Orew Aut tux van 


Ocean Env or TENNESSEE AvE., 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Steam heat, electric bells, heated sun parlor, home-iike 
and comfortable. Write for booklet. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


CAROLINE RAU, North side, below gth St. 
PLAIN MILLINERY, 


Removed to 823 Spring Garden Street 
From 736 Spring Garden Street. 


STENOGRAPHER Geo. B. cock, 


Girard Building and 
216 W. Coulter St. 


COLLINGS CARRIAGE CO., 


Broughams, Victorias, Coupe, Rockaways, Cutunders, 
Runabouts, and Wagonettes. 


1719 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Telephones. 


PHILADELPHIA, FIFTEENTH AND CHERRY STREETS, THIRD MONTH 14, 1903. 


Buck Hill Falls 


Notice is hereby given that a special meeting 
of the stockholders of the Buck Hill Falls Com- 
pany will be held at the N. W. cor. rsth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, at 1.30 p.m., Third 
month 24, 1903, to take action on approval or 
disapproval of the proposed increase of the cap- 
ital stock of said company trom $40,000 to 
$100,000. 


MorGan Buntine, Sec’y and Treas. 


Choice Lot For Sale at 
BUCK HILL FALLS, 


Large and attractive lot,—exceptional location. 


I will sell Lot No. 31, in Plotting No. 1, to ac- 
ceptable purchaser. See map of Plotting at my 
office. 

CHARLES PAXSON, 
234 Dock Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ASPARAGUS ROOTS 
$2.50 per 1000. 


Pear trees, Strawberry plants, California privet,— 
all at low rates, Catalogue free. 


SAMUEL C. DeCOU, Moorestown, N.J. 
Home Kitchen Outfits 


and all 


House Furnishing Goods 
J. FRANKLIN MILLER, 
1626 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


George W. Hancock, 


APPRAISER 
Real and Personal 


All values confidential. 
(12 to 2). 


802 Real Estate Trust Building, Philadelphia. 


Estates. 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch trade 
—established three generations ago—and up-to- 
date in every feature of the business, we are able 
to offer the best and most serviceable watches for 
the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
27 S. 9th St., (above Chestnut, opposite Post Office.) 


MILTON PHILLIPS 
Ladies’ Fine Custom-made Shoes 


142 South lith Street 


I can duplicate shoes furnished by MRS. S. E. 
BERTOLETT. 


If You're Looking for the Cheapest Price 


on a bit of printing, not much use in asking ours—it 
won’t be the lowest. But if you’re looking for some one 
who can do your work as well as it oughtto be done, 
then we'd like to talk with you 


The Leeds & Biddle Co., Inc., 


MAKERS OF THE 
BETTER KIND OF PRINTING 


1019-21 Market St., Both "Phones. Phila., Pa, 
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Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, LL.D., President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
furnishes oS, guarded education, and pre- 


pares for colle, 
J. RUGENE BAKER, 
ANNA Ww. SPEAKMAN, 
Circulars on application. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 


F | 1 
or catalogue, SOSEPH S. WALTON, Princigal, 
George School, enna. 


Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarpinc anp Day Pupits oF Born Sexss. 


Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of ‘Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like ania make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 

ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 
— M. DOWNING, M.S.., Principal, 
Jenkintown, Pa. 

CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


} Principals. 





Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frisnps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FOR 
Boys anp GiRLs, 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For circulars, address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 
Chappaqua, New York, 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter coilege. 

Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 

For iculars address 
A. DAVIS JACKSON, B. S Princi font 
Locust V ley, N. ¥ 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwartHmore GramMMAR SCHOOL.) 


New stone buildings ; cottage plan; light, heat, venti- 
ation, and drainage the best; combined advantages ot 
individual attention and class enthsuiasm. 
For circulars address 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principai, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


The Committee on Education of the 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has appointed Louis B. 
Ambler, A.M. (University of Pennsylvania) Superin- 
tendent of Educational Interests. Committees having 
charge of Friends’ Schools wishing assistance in securing 
suitable teachers or in other school matters, are invited 
to communicate with him, and ali Friends qualified as 
teachers and desiring positions are invited to register. 
The superintendent will be found in Room 3, Friends’ 
meeting-house, at rsth and Race Streets, each Seventh- 
day, from 1 p.m. to 3 p.m. Correspondence should be 
addressed to LOUIS B. AMBLER, 140 N. sth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT 


Undertaker 
and Embaimer 


1728 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 


LL 





Trcernone, PorLar 29-38 D. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


Media, Delaware county, Pennsylvania. 


THOMAS O. PEIRCE, 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW. 
815 Real Estate Trust Building, Philad’a. 


ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 
619 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Also member Montgomery county Bar. 


WILLIAM G. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
No. 133 Sourn Twevrrn Strest, PHILADELPHIA 
Conveyancing and investing. 
JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


. §623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Orrices { R3vler, Montgomery Co., 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 


325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia Counties. 


Disease Cured by Electricity. 
WM. H. HICKOK, M.D. 
10 a.m.to4p.m. 7 p.m. tog p.m, 
554 North Eleventh Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Disease Cured by Osteopathy. 


A System of Natural Healing. Dyspepsia, Rheu- 
matism, and Chronic diseases in genera). 
0.0. STODDARD, 3 - ‘<* 0. 
10 a.m. to4 p.m 9 p.m. 


554 N. 11th ‘Street, Philadeiphis. 


Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1222 Atlantic St., Tioga. 


Richards & Shourds. Jobbingattended to. 


CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a, Pa 
Phone 3-54-78 D. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, 


Young Friends’ Review 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Eprror, 
1g West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


} Philadelphia, Pa. 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 


months’ trial. 


With Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER $2.50; with Scattered 
Seeds $1.00 ; all three $2.85. 


SEND POR SAMPLE COPY. 
MAKE BUT ONE 
GRADE OF ICE 


CRANE’S CREAM AND 


CAKES, AND THAT IS, THE BEST THAT 
MONEY AND SKILLED WORKMANSHIP 
CAN PRODUCE. CALL AND SEE IT MADE 
AND JUDGE FOR YOURSELF. GOODS 
SENT TO ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


——— SEND FOR CATALOGUE. ——— 


CRANE’S, 18th and Filbert Sts. 
5 PHONES. 


IN TELLIGEN CER. 


skillful preparation, and ex- 
cellent service are distinctive 


PURE FOOD, 


features of 

Gem Lunch and Dining Room, 1317 Filbert St. 
These characteristics, unique specialties, reasonable 
prices, and class of patrons give this restaurant a rank 
peculiarly its own. Weare sceking and securing custom 


of ladies and substantial business men. 
__Jj.Jj. WILLIAMS. 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 


TELEPHONE 
1313 VINE STREET 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 


CONSHOHOCKEN _ Special attention given to ser- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


JOSEPH L. JONES 


BIBLES. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 

A NEW AND FULL LINE. 
FAMILY QUARTO BIBLES, suitable for Friend. 
SELF-PRONOUNCING, REFERENCE TEACH- 

ERS’ BIBLES, with maps and concordance. 


TESTAMENTS, ETC., convenient, large, clear type, 
desirable binding. New and up-to-date. Surpris- 
ingly low prices—from 50 cents up. 


THE CHILD AND THE BIBLE. Syllabus of a 
course of twenty-five lessons in education. By 
George Alien Hubbell. Price, 25 cts. Postage 4 cts. 


THE OLD RED SCHOOL-HOUSE. By Elizabeth 
Lloyd. Price, postpaid, 75 cents. 


JOHN KINSEY, Speaker of the Pennsylvania As- 
sembly. By Joseph S. Walton. Price, 50 cents. 


All Friends’ books for sale by 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
N. W. cor 15th and Race Streets, Phila. 


Specials in 


Black Taffeta Silks 


It is natural for customers to won- 
der why weare constantly advertising 
Black Taffetas under value; but the 
explanation is that our immense out- 
let for these goods, both wholesale 
and retail, insures us a lower average 
cost, on account of the quantities we 
buy, and we simply turn this saving 
over to our customers. 

To the best of our belief, no such 
values in Black Taffetas are obtain- 
able elsewhere in Philadelphia : 


58c Black Taffeta Silk, 19-inch—50c 
65c Black Taffeta Silk, 19-inch—55c 
80c Black Taffeta Silk, 19-inch—68c 
$1.10 Black Taffeta Silk, 23-inch — 90c 
90c Black Taffeta Silk,-27-inch—75c 
$1.25 Biack Taffeta Silk, 27-inch—$1.00 
$1.25 Black Taffeta Silk, 36-inch—$1.00 
$1.50 Black Taffeta Silk, 36-inch—$1.35 
$1.00 Black Taffeta Jadis, 21-inch—88c 
90c Black Taffeta Jadis, 21-inch—75c 


We direct special attention to a 
$2 Imported Black Taffeta which we 
are selling at $1.50—made by the 
famous house of Poncet, Pere et Fils, 
of Lyons, and our direct importation. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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GOOD WORDS FOR 
XI. 
TRUE Godliness does not turn men out of the world, 
but enables them to live better in it, and excites their 
WILLIAM PENN. 


1903. 


endeavors to mend tt. 


LIGHT AND PEACE. 


OUTWARD life is light and shadow, 
Mingled wrong and struggling right, 
But within the outward trouble 
Shines a healing, inward light. 


Not to us may come fulfilment, 
Not below our struggles cease, 
Yet the heavenly vision gives us, 
Even here, an inward peace. 
—From the German. 


THE FATHER’S BUSINESS.’ 


Let me recall to your minds the beautiful story told 
in the gospel of St. Luke, of the boy Jesus, with his 
father and mother, at the Passover feast in Jerusa- 
lem. You remember that after a day’s journey home- 
ward he was missed from the company by his parents, 
and that they, returning to the city, found him in the 
temple with the learned doctors of the Jewish law. 
Nor can you have forgotten that reply which marked 
him at the age of twelve—a prophet of the Lord. To 
the*mother’s anxious word, “ Thy father and I have 
sought thee sorrowing,” he said, “ How is it that ye 
sought me? Wist ye not that I must be about my 
Father’s business?” 

Painters have loved to make this picture for us. 
It may be that in more than one college room is the 
Hoffman head of the boy Jesus, with the far and deep- 
seeing look of the eyes, the clear vision that illumin- 
ates them, the benediction that is in them for the 
pure in heart. There is much in the beautiful story 
to hold our thought. The Passover feast itself, 
with its details so foreign to our own experience, and 
their significance to the men and women celebrating 
it—all this might well be made a subject of study. 
Then, the doctrines upon which the learned Hebrews 
would ask and answer questions of the child—these 
appeal to us intellectually and ethically. It is hardly 
to be wondered at that the father and mother “ un- 
derstood not the saying which he spake unto them ” 
—“Wist ye not that I must be about my Father’s 
business?” True, the devout man Simeon in the 
temple had taken the young infant in his arms and 
blessed him, and had said to the mother, “ Behold, 
this child is set for the fall and rising again of many 
in Israel; . . . Yea, a sword shall pierce through thy 
own soul also,” and the mother “ kept all these say- 





' Read to the students of Swarthmore College, Third month 1, 1903. 


ings in her heart.” But the “ Father’s business ” was 
a quite new saying to her—it had never been spoken 
before. If he had said, “ Wist ye not that I must be 
learning the law; and these learned doctors would be 
authority upon all the details of the law;” that they 
would have understood, for they looked to the law to 
show them the way for food, and cleanliness, and 
temple-service—the way of life. 

The “ Father’s business” is a familiar saying to 
us now. This is a measure of the world’s progress 
since the boyhood of Jesus—that we, even the young 
among us, get glimpses of his meaning when he said, 
“IT must be about my Father’s business.” For his 
life was the commentary upon his words. All the 
early years of his life, so far as we know, were lived 
with his father and mother, in obedience to them, in- 
creasing in wisdom and in favor with God and man, 
making ready for the “ Father’s business.” And 
then, how short the chapter is of the three years of 
public service, saved for us by word of mouth, and 
later, in a few printed pages. It is a story wholly of 
service. The blind sought him to give them sight. 
The sick and suffering struggled to reach the hem 
of his garment that his virtue might heal them. The 
sinning came near to his heart, divinely loving, and 
were restored to obedience and wholeness. Mother- 
instinct craved for the little children the touch of his 
hand in benediction. “In the morning, rising up a 
great while before day, he went out, and departed into 
a solitary place, and there prayed.” Even the seclu- 
sion of prayer, which seemed to be necessary to him 
for the renewal of his spiritual strength, was pressed 
upon by the throng importunate for his help. Three 
years of spending himself for any who needed him, 
and speaking a few vital words—all, his “ Father’s 
business,” and then the small world in which he 
moved put him to death! The memory of what he 
did, and the vital words he spoke, are leaven slowly 
working, very slowly it seems, unless we remember 
that in his sight, *‘ a thousand years are but as yester- 
day when it is past’’ ; leaven working toward the trans- 
formation of the children of men into the children of 
God. Perhaps it might be said that this very trans- 
formation is the “ Father’s business.” 

This thought was pressed home to me in our re- 
cent visit from one of Christ’s true co-workers—the 
head worker of the Philadelphia College Settlement. 
She showed us pictures of city courts swarming with 
little children, many of them the very raw material 
of humanity. Not all of them are raw material, for 
sanctifying love sets its stamp upon some souls born 
in city slums. The mark of the Master is upon the 
young man who works by day for bread; then at 
evening avails himself of the Settlement study room 
for preparation for the university; and out of these 
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precious evenings gives two each week to teaching 
arithmetic to a class of foreign-born boys. When I 
heard the story of this youth, I trembled within me, at 
thought of the casting down and lifting up that must 
come with the sitting of souls wrought by His law who 
is “ God of things as they are.” The work of the 
College and the Social Settlement with the very raw 
material of humanity is, perhaps, the most Christ- 
like work of all. It has close, personal contact with 
every form of suffering and limitation. It finds this 
raw material in foul places, and tries to make them 
clean. In summer these places are hot and ill-smell- 
ing; in winter they are cold and again ill-smelling. 
Hunger and scant clothing are in such habitations. 
There is only a narrow strip of sky overhead; and 
instead of broad fields and noble trees, heated walls, 
with here and there a flower-box for suggestion of 
garden. Honor and first place to those who give 
themselves at first hand to the “ Father’s 
ness ” there! 

But every bit of work in the world that has to do 
with social forces—and what work does not ?—is 
more or less closely allied with College and Social 
Settlement activities. The work of the student, which 
of necessity is for the most part centered upon him- 
self, may be purely selfish and mean; or it may be re- 
deemed from selfishness and meanness by seeing its 
relation to the broad interests of the world. It would 
seem as if very gratitude to God for “ lines fallen in 
such pleasant places ” as college life provides, would 
make it impossible to forget that the “ Father's busi- 
ness ”’ is the ultimate claim upon every human power. 

How can we come to a sense of this claim upon 
us, if we have it not? I know of no way more direct 
than intimate knowledge of the life of Jesus; and these 
is a way more effective than listening to,or even read- 
ing the story of this life—it is to write about it. Take 
some incident in the life —the mother of James and 
John coming to Jesus to intercede for the place of her 
sons; Jesus setting a little child in the midst of his 
questioners ; Jesus “ at meat ” with the Pharisee. If 
we listen, or even read for ourselves, it is easy to lis- 
ten and to read in a superficial way, taking in the 
words, but missing the vitalizing spirit. To write of 
these incidents, seems to bring us into the very real 
presence of the Teacher; and it may be our blessed- 
ness to feel his personality, to get in some measure 
the baptism of his helping, strengthening, uplifting 
spirit. After such baptism we shall make Frances 
Havergal’s beautiful hymn, our daily prayer: 


busi- 


Take my life, and let it be 
Consecrated, Lord, to thee ; 

Take my hands and let them move 
At the impulse of thy love. 


Take my feet and let them be 
Swift and beautiful for thee ; 
Take my voice, and let me sing 
Always, only for my King. 


ELIZABETH POWELL Bonp. 


A peace is of the nature of a conquest: for then 
both parties nobly are subdued, and neither party loses. 
—([Shakespeare. ] 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


ROBERT BIDDLE. 

Rospert Bipp.ie, the second child of Clement and 
Mary Canby Biddle, was born the toth of Eighth 
month, 1814, in the house they then occupied at 706 
Arch Street. At a suitable age he was sent to a pri- 
vate school of excellent reputation, on Race Street, 
above Seventh, conducted by Jesse M. Stanley, after- 
ward joined by George M. Haverstick, both plain 
Friends. He was a healthy boy, not too fond of study, 
but showing the leaning towards outdoor life and 
sports, which characterized him to his life’s end. 

In later life he expressed sympathy for the trials 
of children who are sent out into the world saddled 
with any peculiarity. He used to say that the plain 
cut and color of his dress, enforced by the conscien- 
tious scruples of his parents, brought him into certain 
trouble with his mates until they learned by experi- 
ence that a high spirit and plenty of muscle were en- 
cased in the meek-looking garments. | 

In the early thirties Robert entered the employ- 
ment of the hardware firm of White & Abbott, and 
later served as clerk with J. & J. B. Champion. It is 
told of this period of his career that the first mone) 
he earned by his own labor was deposited in a box 
and his younger brother, not yet at work, invited to 
use it equally with himself. 

In 1837 Robert went into partnership with his 
brother William, under the firm name of “ R. & W. C 
Biddle, Wholesale and Retail Hardware.” Their first 
store was on Market Street (then High), above 
Front, facing the old, mid-street, open market sheds. 
A second larger store to which the firm moved short- 
ly was burned in 1865, when they moved to 509 Com- 
merce Street. 

In their early business experience, hardware was 
mainly imported, American goods being almost un- 
known. “It was before the days of railroads and 
commercial travelers, merchants came to town twice 
a year to buy,” and freight was slowly carried by 
canal boat and Conestoga wagon along the water- 
ways and turnpikes of the North, South and West. 

Heavy clouds rose shortly on the political hori- 
zon, and R. & W. C. Biddle bore testimony to 
Friends’ principles in business, as in social life. Dis- 
approving of the business methods of the slave-hold- 
ing South, they so withdrew from that section, that 
when the Civil War broke out their pecuniary losses 
were slight. They consistently refused, either then 
or later, to furnish arms or ammunition for the army. 
Faithful attention to business, unswerving punctual- 
ity in engagements, and steady adherence to the 
highest principles, made the firm known, honored and 
successful. 

The first of Twelfth month, 1842, Robert Biddle 
married Anna Miller, daughter of Daniel L. and 
Hannah Nicholson Miller, and to them, in due course 
of years, five children were born: Charles Miller, 
Henry Canby, Hannah Miller, Elizabeth Parrish and 
Martha Canby,.of whom three are still living. 

In the hope of benefiting his wife’s ill health they 
spent the winter, spring and part of the summer of 
1863 in the south of Europe and Algiers, returning 
home to their children in Seventh month, in an 
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anxious state of mind. They knew before sailing 
that the crisis of the war was at hand, and that Lee 
was raiding Pennsylvania. The battle of Gettysburg 
was fought while they were on the ocean, thus reliev- 
ing the tense anxiety for the fate of Philadelphia, 
which none who felt it can forget. 

A second trip, in 1869, to Egypt, Greece, Pales- 
tine and Algiers, kept them away from home till the 
summer of 1871. The first day of the next year 
Robert Biddle withdrew from active business life, 
though he always took the utmost interest in the 
affairs of the firm. 

The severity of the Philadelphia climate not being 
suited to Anna M. Biddle’s delicate health, they spent 
the winter of 1882 in Algiers, two seasons, 1875 and 
1886, in California, and the remaining winters at Hi- 
bernia, Florida. Robert continued this custom after 
his wife’s death, in 1891, until 1897, when two dan- 





gerous winter illnesses indicated the expediency of 
his making his permanent home near his family. 

He was a steady attender of the meetings of the 
religious Society of Friends whenever health per- 
mitted. Declining a first appointment as elder of the 
monthly meeting held at Race Street, partly on ac- 
count of his views concerning peculiarity in dress, he 
subsequently felt free to accept and held this office 
from 1886 until his death. 

Though not himself a bookish man, the founding 
and maintenance of Swarthmore College elicited his 
warm sympathy and support. He served as treasurer 
to the institution from, Twelfth month, 1875, to 
Twelfth month, 1901, when he declined re-election. 

In 1851 nine Friends of sufficiently congenial 
tastes concluded to combine in order to secure for 
themselves pleasant, quiet and desirable summer resi- 
dences. These nine were Robert and William C. Bid- 
dle, Rodman Wharton, Caleb Clothier, Daniel L. 
Miller, Jr., William D. Parrish, Dillwyn Parrish, 
Charles D. Cleveland and James Clothier. They pur- 
chased from Joseph Lippincott a farm on the eastern 
side of the Delaware River, about ten miles above 
Philadelphia. The shore thereabout retained the 
flowing Indian name of Cinnaminson, or “ Sweet 
Water,” supposed to refer to the sap of the sugar 
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maples. The new town of Riverton was plotted and 
the bank properties divided by lot among the nine 
owners, who each built a house upon his portion. 
The Biddle brothers happened to draw adjoining lots. 
It is believed that Robert Biddle was the oldest of 
the nine founders. He outlived all of them by a num- 
ber of years. He, and he alone of all the nine, con- 
tinued to make Riverton his summer home from the 
day of its planting to the end of his life, the length of 
which is perhaps a convincing testimonial to the 
healtHfulness of the Cinnaminson shore. In personal 
characteristics he was of a calm and even temper, 
though a certain surface brusqueness often led those 
who knew him slightly to stand somewhat in awe of 
him; to his friends it but lent piquancy to the whole- 
some sweetness within. His extreme regularity of 
habits was a noticeable trait, doubtless conducive to 
longevity. Throughout even his business life, when 
his dinner hour struck, he went to dinner. A sale 
was postponed in the midst, and his customer invited 
to share his meal. 

A successful business man himself, with a keen 
appreciation of the qualities by which men make 
money, his human sympathies remained, neverthe- 
less, undimmed, and he was ever ready to contribute 
to private distress or public need. 

Unusually active, though hampered somewhat by 
a stiffened ankle, broken in a driving accident, in 
1852, fun-loving, interested in all the doings of his 
young folks, his face continually gleaming with the 
light of anecdote and reminiscence, he was in his 
later years the delightful companion and center of in- 
terest of a large circle of children, grandchildren and 
great-grandchildren, unbroken 
death of a son and daughter. 

With all his descendants gathered round him un- 
der the lofty trees of his own planting, with all the 
ease that money can bring or tender love supply, 
Robert Biddle watched the sunsets across the glow- 
ing river, waiting with contented patience for the 
summons to a higher life. On the 3d of Twelfth 
month, 1902, the long, useful career in this world 
came to a peaceful close. Seldom has a man been so 
enriched with outward joys and comforts ; seldom has 
such enriching left a character so 
spoiled. 

In some degree Robert Biddle approached, in his 
own right, to the consummate flower of our engraft- 
ed civilizations. He was Hebraist; his ancestry in- 
sured that, but he was also Hellenist ; the disapproval 
of self-mortification, the wholesome delight in na- 
ture, the appreciation of beauty, the joyous love of 
life—these, in their fullness, were his own. And the 
happy combination accounts for all the things that 
make his example a lesson and a sermon to those 


whom he has left behind. A. B. S. 
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quiet home at Riverton, New Jersey, on the 
banks of the Delaware, one dearly beloved by old 
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loving heart combined with an honest sense of jus- 
tice and love of truth and uprightness that has ever 
marked the ideal Friend. An elder of Race Street 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, many will remember 
him as he sat at the head of the meetings there in re- 
cent years on Fourth-days. His love of accuracy, 
and sympathy for the large body of young students 
gathered there, led him to carry on those occasions 
a cane, especially made, with a watch as its head, that 
the meetings might not be longer than the allotted 
time. P 

We have often been told how Riverton was one 
large cornfield when he went there to build a summer 
home, and help lay out that now prosperous town. 
For years Robert Biddle and his friend, Edward 
H. Ogden, held meeting on First-day in the Riverton 
Public School building, taking turns in reading a por- 
tion of Scripture each First-day. Of late years, when 
health would permit, he attended Westfield Friends’ 
Meeting, and in the beautiful, quiet yard back of that 
meeting, his mortal frame rests by his wife and son 
Harry. 

Robert Biddle did not profess to be a man in- 
spired in any especial manner, but lived out hourly 
and daily the simple code of Friends’ Discipline and 
the true spirit of Christianity in a remarkable man- 
ner. No one ever worked with or for him, or en- 
joyed the liberal hospitality of his home, or his 
friendship, from childhood to the last day of his life, 
without feeling that life was sweeter and better for 
his loving, kindly spirit, his purity of purpose and up- 
rightness. 

He had a keen sense of humor, and many a hard 
place in life was made smooth, many a worry turned 
aside by his jokes or stories. Some of the older 
Friends can appreciate this little anecdote when 
“plainness of apparel” used to mean the color or 
stripe of a piece of goods. Some one was fretting 
over a dress pattern, the stripes of which she feared 
were too wide, when Robert said, in his jesting way, 
“Why, if stripes are bad, the fewer of them the bet- 
ter, I should think.” It was this sense of humor, 
but most of all his true, loving, Christian heart and 
gentle, courteous thoughtfulness for others, that 
made him a wonderful example to all in his devotion 
to his wife, for many years an invalid. Every com- 
fort that Jove and money could furnish were hers, 
and he was never too busy or too tired to help her 
from chair to bed, or take her for a drive. Nor did 
he think of the labor it meant for him to take that 
dear, helpless companion to Europe three times. 
A lover of nature, the sunsets and cloud and 
river changes viewed from his own home were 
a never-ending delight to him. He was ever 
deeply interested in the young and _ their life- 
work, feeling that all should work both with hand 
and brain. 

At his funeral it was said truly, “ His was not a 
life lived in seclusion, but his influence went out in 
the busy marts of commerce, and there was ever 
manifested that true Christian spirit, an evidence to 
uS that we should not withdraw ourselves from so- 
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ciety, nor from these busy marts of commerce and 
trade, but should carry this spirit of Christ with us, 
that its influence may be felt there, and not only 
there, but throughout all the walks of life.” 

The life of this Friend was a power for good, an 
example of steadfastness to principle, and he has left 
to all who knew him a rich legacy of beautiful, help- 
ful memories. 


‘« He rests with the immortals ; his journey has been long : 
For him no wail of sorrow, but a paean full and strong ! 
So well and bravely has he done the work he found to do, 
To justice, freedom, duty, God and man forever true.”’ 


BE. HL. SS 


CHARLES THOMPSON. 

A LATE English mail has brought word of the death 
of this dear Friend, on Second month 2tst, at the age 
of eighty-three vears and three months. His grand- 
daughter writes: “ Thou will no doubt be sorry to 
hear of my dear grandfather’s decease; but our loss 
is his gain; he has gained his reward, a ‘ Crown of 
Life.” He has been ill since before Christmas. He 
got a little better, then fell ill again. There was no 
hope; he was worn out. He had every comfort and 
every wish gratified. His last request was for the 
reading of ‘ The Border Land.’ His dear Whittier he 
loved to hear; some of his favorites were ‘ At Last,’ 
“The Angel of Patience” and ‘ The Eternal Good- 
ness.” ”’ 

In 1876 he spent some months in America, with 
very great interest and satisfaction. He became 
much interested in Swarthmore College; and on his 
return to England sent one hundred rare volumes of 
Friends’ books, each bearing the inscription, “ In 
commemoration of my visit to America in Centennial 
year.” From time to time he has sent other gifts of 
books to the Friends’ Historical Library, and was in- 
strumental in securing for it the valuable collection 
of Henry Thorpe’s books. He was very desirous that 
English Friends and American Friends of our branch 
of the Society should have more intimate knowledge 
of one another. Ina letter dated Eighth month a2ist, 
1897, he writes: “ The more Friends mingle in free 
social intercourse, the better it will be for thé So- 
ciety, and the progress of the principles of truth in 
the world. The opening Friends from your side are 
finding among us should encourage you to embrace 
all right opportunities for making your presence felt 
among us. I look back with real pleasure to my visit 
in ’76 as almost the first of English Friends who dis- 
regarded sectional differences in my travels in Amer- 
ica; and although there were some who then regard- 
ed my freedom with suspicion, I have reason to know 
it has borne good fruit.” 

My last letter from him was written First month 
27th, 1902. In this he says: “ I must impress on thee, 
that any of thy friends coming this way will be very 
welcome visitors at Morland, so long as I am here; 
so don’t forget to let them know it is a place worth 
seeing, and that I know something about their coun- 
try.” 

It was indeed “a place worth seeing,” while yet 
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it was the home of this beautiful soul. The cottage 
was built by’his great, great-grandfather, in 1722, and 
behind it was a sunny garden with ivy and poppies 
and lilies and gooseberries to be remembered. Not 
far away was the unique feature of the little village— 
the vicarage garden, which was an abandoned quarry, 
transformed by skillful planting into a place of inde- 
scribable charm. Like many English villages, Mor- 
land has an ancient parish church. Its architecture 
marks it as belonging to the tenth century. The 
Friends’ meeting-house was opened for religious 
meetings only at long intervals, since, in ’98, Charles 
Thompson was the only surviving member of the 
meeting. On First-day morning the “ two or three ” 
so happy as to be under his hospitable roof, gathered 
with him into a consecrated silence, broken, at last, 
by his voice in prayer, and by another voice speaking 
a message of cheer. 

I count it one of. the precious things of my life 
that I have known this good man. 

ELIZABETH POWELL Bonn. 
warthmore College, 3d mo. 8th, 1903. 


OBSERVATIONS OF FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS." 


WHILE it has not been my privilege to see many 
First-day schools, it has been a great privilege to 
know more than one and to realize that one method 
cannot always be right for different schools. No two 
people are alike, and the same is true of First-day 
schools. 

In the city, where access to all necessary books of 
reference is easy, it is interesting and profitable for the 
older classes to make a systematic study of the Bible. 
This plan has been very successful, and if adopted by 
others the class must be a band of conscientious and 
earnest workers, with an energetic leader. Much time 
and thought are required, but the knowledge and good 
gained are a fine reward. Is it not so in all the walks 
of life, that the things one really works for are en- 
joyed the most? This deep and beautiful study of the 
most wonderful book written enables the student to 
more easily see and realize the great truths contained 
therein, and to be able to interpret their meanings. 
There has been a plea made for a more thorough 
knowledge of the Old Testament, for ‘ whatever 
tends to uplift and ennoble, as well as to combat evil, 
is of practical value in First-day school work.” 

In many of the younger classes the object lessons 
are believed to be the best. Yet too much of this is 
thought not to be a good plan, as the child will get 
into the way of seeing the approaching moral from 
the start, and if the story be a long one he will grow 
tired and lose interest. It is the unusual thing that 
makes the deepest impression. “Our First-day 
schools must be made worth attending. The exercises 
must have variety and life, if we would attract the 
young people, both members and those outside.” 

In other schools, where the lesson leaves are 
used, the lesson for each week should be carefully 
prepared by both scholar and teacher. After all, are 





_ 1 Readat Baltimore Quarterly Meeting’s First-day School Union, 
Little Falls, Md., Eleventh month 9, 1902 





we not all scholars in this one great school? We 
want to know all that is possible of the greatest 
teacher of men, Jesus Christ. We do know a great 
deal of him, and that if his example is followed one 
can do no more. Do we do it? Since the first great 
conference was held we have had many such oppor- 
tunities for hearing plans and methods of work in 
every line of a Christian life; have been able to listen 
to some of the noblest and deepest thinking men and 
women of our Society, and have been touched in the 
very depths of our hearts. When we get home into 
the every-day, work-a-day world, do we carry out the 
resolutions made? It is not the large things which 
count, my dear people, but the every-day little things. 

In connection with the lesson leaf some schools 
take up the study of the life of a prominent Friend 
who has helped to make our Society what it is. Half 
the class time might also be spent in reading the his- 
tory of the Society. Where there is not a Young 
Friends’ Association I feel that this study is almost a 
necessity, for surely the future of this body depends 
upon the young people of to-day, and the First-day 
school has a great responsibility. The Young 
Friends’ Association, an outgrowth of the First-day 
school, has done much to bring the history and be- 
liefs of Friends before the outside world. In country 
neighborhoods, if a Young Friends’ Association were 
held on First-day afternoon, at the meeting house, 
many might attend who never go to meeting or First- 
day school. Howard M. Jenkins said: “If Friends 
have a right to be, they have a duty to increase.” 

A First-day school teacher cannot accomplish 
much unless he has the co-operation of the parents, 
and this means an ideal home life, where the parent 
does not tell the child he must study the lesson for 
next First-day, or that he has to go to First-day 
school, but aims to make him realize that it is right to 
go, and that pleasure and comfort come from so do- 
ing. Just so must the teacher in the class make the 
scholar feel that he wants to come. It takes a teacher 
with a strong personality to hold the interest in this 
way. 

As we try to follow the example of him who went 
about doing good, so a child will follow the example 
of its elder. This means careful speaking at home 
and abread—yes, careful, prayerful thinking, for as 
the heart thinketh so the mouth speaketh. 

I have noticed that where the younger members 
speak in the school there is a greater interest shown. 
Every one who comes to class on First-day morning 
must bring one good thought locked up in his heart; 
perhaps he does not know, without looking, that it is 
there; but it is, 1 am sure. Oh! my young Friend, 
open the door and let some one else, or many others, 
enjoy the message which thy heavenly Father has 
given thee. 

At the Swarthmore Conference, in one of the 
many excellent papers on the subject in which we are 
especially interested this afternoon, it was said that 
the proper work of the First-day school may be em- 
braced under three heads: First, to give a knowledge 
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Epitors: Lypra H. HALL, RACHEL W. HILLBORN. 
BUSINESS MANAGER : CHARLES F. JENKINS. 


PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 14, 1903. 


Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day. 

Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


A TRUE PATRIOT. 


Or the many noble Americans who have devoted 
their lives to their country’s service, few have left a 
more honorable record than Dr. J. L. M. Curry. 
Born in Lincoln County, Georgia, in 1825, he gradu- 
ated from the University of Georgia at eighteen, from 
the Harvard Law School at twenty, and at the age of 
twenty-one became a member of the Alabama Legis- 
lature. After ten years of activity in the affairs of 
his State he was elected to Congress, where he served 
until the outbreak of the Civil War. Believing fully 
in the doctrine of State sovereignty, as soon as Ala- 
bama seceded he threw in his lot with the Southern 
Confederacy, and was almost immediately elected a 
member of the Confederate Congress. 

When the war was over he accepted the defeat of 
the South cheerfully, and at once entered upon an 
educational career, believing that there was no better 
work to be done for the training of coming genera- 
tionsthanthe upbuilding of the schools and colleges of 
the South. In 1865 he became president of Howard 
College, Alabama, and three years later went to Rich- 
mond College, Virginia, where he remained until 
1881. He was then appointed agent for the Peabody 
Fund, and entered upon an educational missionary 
work for the entire South, which continued, with a 
break of three years while he was Minister to Spain, 
until his recent death in his seventy-eighth year, and 
placed him in the front rank of the nation’s educators. 

At the time of the establishment of the Peabody 
Fund not one State in the whole South had a public 
school system, and legislatures and colleges were op- 
posed to free schools. Dr. Curry addressed legisla- 
tures, urging school taxes and appropriations, and 
lived to see a system of public schools established in 
every Southern State. He attacked the conservative 
stand taken by universities and colleges, and grad- 
ually these became converted to his views, one after 
another added departments for the training of teach- 
ers, and fourteen of the universities offered him the 
position of president. As administrator of the Pea- 
body Fund he fostered the establishment and growth 
of normal schools, and gave opportune aid in the es- 
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tablishment of graded schools in cities and towns, to 
be supported by local taxation. 

When the Slater Fund for the promotion of negro 
education was created, Dr. Curry was made one of its 
trustees and chairman of its education committee, 
a position which he filled from 1890 until the present 
year. He at once recognized the great value of the 
Hampton and Tuskegee schools, and used the fund 
to give substantial aid to them and to other good 
schools for negroes less widely known than these. 
When the new movement was started for the im- 
provement of the common schools for both races in 
the country districts of the South, he was its most elo- 
quent expounder, and was made general director of 
the work; and last of all he was a member of the 
General Education Board, which was recently incor- 
porated at Washington under a special act of Con- 
gress, for the purpose of fostering educational prog- 
ress in the South. 

3eing a man of great tact and unusual eloquence, 
as well as of unswerving integrity of purpose, Dr. 
Curry did much to bring about a better understanding 
between the North and the South, and finally to weld 
them together educationally. No one appreciated the 
difficulties of the race problem better than he, or suc- 
ceeded better in holding the confidence and esteem 
of both races. His power as a harmonizer was large- 
ly due to his broad love of humanity and his unwav- 
ering faith in his country and his God. Whittier was 
thinking of patriots such as he was he wrote these 
lines; 

‘* The riches of a commonwealth 
Are free, strong minds and hearts of health ; 


And more to her than gold or grain, 
The cunning hand and cultured brain.’’ 


THE record of the proceedings in the Brownell and Sinclair 
court-martial cases has been made public, and Judge Advocate 
General Davis, in his reviewal of these and other similar trials, 
expresses sentiments in accord with an enlightened public 


conscience. Concerning Captain Brownell who tortured a 
priest to death, he says: 

‘‘A resort to torture in order to obtain either confessions 
or information from a prisoner of war is a violation of the laws 
of war, and, as such, is triable by military commission. The 
taking of human life under the circumstances above disclosed 
constitutes a form of felonious homicide, which is triable by 
military commission, by a general court-martial and in certain 
cases by a civil court having criminal jurisdiction."’ 

In reviewing the case of Captain James A. Ryan for in- 
flicting the water cure on two natives, in which the Court ac- 
quitted and the President approved the findings, General 
Davis says : 

‘« The United States cannot afford to sanction the addition 
of torture to the several forms of force which may be legiti- 
mately employed in war, and it is, therefore, recomended that 
the proceedings, findings and acquittal be disapproved."’ 
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In the case of Richter, whose mother recently appealed to 
President Roosevelt in person, the records show that his con- 
duct was unsatisfactory, and that he died in consequence of 
the punishment administered by Lieutenant Sinclair. Of this 
case General Davis says: 

‘‘As Lieutenant Sinclair has once been tried, he is not 
liable to a second trial for the same offense.”’ 

Both General Davis and Attorney General Knox say that 
there is no legal way by which Captain Brownell can now be 
tried either by a military or a civil court. This is of minor 
importance for he has already been tried and found guilty by 
the public opinion of his fellow citizens, and is undergoing a 
punishment from which there is no possibility of escape or re- 
prieve. There are everywhere indications that the American 
people are awakening to the atrocities of war in general, and 
of the war in the Philippines in particular. 


A RICHMOND, Indiana, paper states that the Meeting on 
Ministry and Oversight of South Eighth Street Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends (Orthodox), in response to a call made by the 
Twentieth Century National Gospel Campaign Committee for 


* the general observance of Lent, expresses itself as ‘‘ united in 


believing it right that we should join in the general movement, 
not to set apart this time for specially devout living, and then 
during the remainder of the year relax spiritual diligence ; 
but to make it a time of deepening in the grace of God, 
increasing in his knowledge, and becoming qualified to live 
better in all cur lives to come.’’ Following this are directions 
for a number of special acts of devotion during the six weeks 
of Lent. 

From a Chicago paper we learn that Elbert Russell, a 
graduate student of divinity at the University of Chicago, has 
recently been appointed college pastor and professor of biblical 
literature at Earlham College, in the same city, and that 
hereafter religious instruction is to be a part of the college 
curriculum. 

From these two items it appears that Richmond Friends 
are going back to some of the practices against which George 
Fox made his most earnest protests, and are no longer bearing 
a testimony in favor of a free gospel ministry and of regarding 
all days as alike holy. 





WE have just received from the author, William Edward 
Turner, formerly editor of the British Friend, London, a 
limited supply of his pamphlet, ‘‘ Quakerism : Its Beliefs and 
Messages.’’ Those of our readers whose orders we have 
been unable to fill may now obtain copies. 





THE twenty-seventh annual report of the American Purity 
Alliance, of which O. Edward Janney has been president 
since the death of Aaron M. Powell, records several serious 
problems that have been solved during the year, which have 
been mentioned from time to time in the INTELLIGENCER. 
Speaking of the work for the future it says : 

‘« The work that lies before us seems to be the continued 
publication of the PAz/anthropist and its improvement ; earnest 
endeavors to instruct the young in every wise way ; te endeavor 
to arouse our public men to an active interest in socia! purity ; 
to try to direct aright the currents of thought in the minds of 
men, so as to evolve deeds of righteousness, public and 
private. Withal, let us, in a spirit of mutual helpfulness and 
loving service, endeavor to do our duty as it is made clear to 
us, without fear and without reproach, hoping, under God, for 
victory in the end.”’ 


BIRTHS. 


ATKINSON.—At Trenton, N. J., Second month 3, 1903, 
to Alvan Williams and Sara Cleaver Atkinson, a son, who is 
named Robert Mahlon Atkinson. 


GRIEST.—At Guernsey Pa., Third month 1, 1903, to C. 
Arthur and Lola E. Griest, a son, who is named Harold Wier- 
man Griest. 


PAXSON.—At Little Britain, Pa., Tenth month 11, 1902, 
to James M. and Hanna Smedley Paxson, a son, who is 
named Alfred Moore Paxson. 


DEATHS. 


BROWN.—At her home in Winchester, Virginia, on the 
1st of Third month, 1903, Elizabeth T. Brown, wife of the 
late Richard R. Brown, in the 78th year of her age ; a member 
of Centre Preparative and Hopewell Monthly Meetings. 

She was left a widow nearly twenty years ago, with six 
children, all of whom survive her. They, with a number of 
grandchildren, now deeply feel the loss of a loving parent, 
who has been a patient invalid for a number of years. 

D. W. B. 


BURGESS.—At Dyerstown, Bucks county, Pa., on Sixth- 
day, Second month 27, 1903, of catarrh of the stomach, 
Joseph Burgess, in the 68th year of his age. 

He was a member of Buckingham Monthly Meeting, and 
one of the few attenders of Plumstead Meeting. His parents, 
the late Aaron and Esther Burgess, were long elders in said 
meeting. 


CONROW.-— On Second month 13, 1903, Sarah B., widow 
of the late Joseph B. Conrow, in the 78th year of her age; a 
member of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

The funeral was held Second month 16, at the residence 
of her son-in-law, John C. Hancock, 3722 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. Intermentat Fairhill cemetery. Beautiful and 
appropriate words of comfort were spoken by Isaac Hillborn 
and Mary Travilla, after which Anna Hillborn offered an 
earnest prayer. 


CORLIES.—Entered into rest, at Poughkeepsie, Third 
month 3, 1903, of pneumonia, Ella H., wife of Walter Corlies, 
aged 34 years. 


HENDRICKSON.—In Washington, D. C., on Second 
month 28, 1903, Benjamin E. Hendrickson, formerly of 
Burlington county, N. J., aged 69 years. 


HUMPTON.—On Third month 7, 1903, Howard Humpton, 
son of Elizabeth Humpton, of Atlantic City, N. J. Interment 
at Pleasantville, N. J. 


LEWIS.—Second month 19, 1903, at Media, Pa., Hannah 
R. Lewis, in the 73d year of her age. 


LIPPINCOTT.—In New York, on Second month 21, 1903, 
Elizabeth I., widow of Jehu Lippincott, in her 88th year; a 
member of New York Monthly Meeting. 

This dear Friend was born in Burlington county, N. J., 
and came to New York with her husband and children fifty 
years ago, where she has since lived. Throughout her life 
she was devoted to the principles of Friends, and was most 
conscientious in her attendance at meeting. seldom failing to 
be present until extreme weakness forced her to remain at 
home. A devoted mother and grandmother, kindly, cheerful, 
considerate of others, upright in all her dealings, she well 
deserved the name of Friend. Often she would say, when 
trials came to her and those she loved, ‘‘ Whatever is, is 
best.’’ In the declining months of her life she loved to have 
repeated to her the little poem with this title (which is printed 
in our poetry column), saying, ‘‘ That is so good and true.”’ 


PASSMORE.—On Second month 24, 1903, Eliza Pass- 
more, widow of the late Thomas Passmore, of Newlin town- 
ship, Chester county, Pa., in her 94th year. 

The funeral was held on the 27th ultimo, at the residence 
of her son-in-law, Edward T. Harlan, 2444 N. Seventeenth 
street, Philadelphia. Interment at Friends’ burying-ground, 
Marlboro, Chester county, Pa. 
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West Philadelphia, John A. M. Passmore, in the 67th year of 
his age. Interment at Pottsville, Pa. 

John Andrew Moore Passmore was born in West Notting- 
ham, Chester county, Pa. He was graduated from the 
Millersville State Normal School in 1860, and taught for many 
years, both before and after his graduation. In the face of 
discouragement and opposition he introduced co-education 
into the public schools of Pottsville, Pa., where it has been in 
active operation eversince. From the time of its organization 
until his death he was the representative of the American 
Book Company, in Philadelphia, and was well known to the 
educators of the State. Largely through his influence three 
separate educational organizations united to form the 
Pennsylvania Educational Association, of which he served as 
president in Igoo. 

He was a Friend by birth and conviction, but he removed 
with his family, in early life, into a community where there 
was no meeting of this Society, and desiring a religious home 
for his children, he and his family united with the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. After returning to Philadelphia he 
frequently attended Friends’ meeting, and was one of the 
most active members of the committee which arranged for the 
bi-centennial celebration, in 1901, of William Penn's gift of 
land to the East Nottingham Friends. He was president for 
many years of the Board of Managers of the Friends’ Home 
for Children, in West Philadelphia, and gave much time and 
thought, not only to securing good homes for the children, 
but also to their oversight after homes were secured. He 
was a genial, warm-hearted man, and will be greatly missed 
by many teachers and other friends who made his office their 
headquarters when they came to Philadelphia. sos 


PAUL.—In Warrington township, Bucks county, on Third 
month 2, 1903, Joseph Paul, in his 69th year. 


THOMPSON.—At Morland, Westmoreland, England, on 
21st of Second month, 1903, Charles Thompson, aged 83 years 
and 3 months. 


This Friend was a correspondent of Howard M. Jenkins, 
and for many years subscribed for five copies of the FRIENDS’ 
INTELLIGENCER for English readers. 


IMPROVEMENTS AT THE GEORGE 
SCHOOL. 


At a meeting of the George School Committee, held 
Second month 27, 1903, the subject of an increase of 
and improvement in the school buildings was con- 
sidered. At the preceding meeting a committee had 
been asked to consider building plans for such changes. 

As respects other than day pupils, the present 
accommodations are sufficient for g2 boys and 65 
girls, and this is accomplished by rooming 18 girls 
and 6 boys on the first floor, which those in charge of 
the school thins very undesirable. 

With the proposed additional buildings there will 
be room for 102 boys and 98 girls, without either 
occupying any first floor rooms. The proposed plan 
would, therefore, give additional class rooms, much 
enlarged assembly and dining rooms, and a very much 
better kitchen. 

It is estimated that the proposed additions to and 
changes in buildings, and in heating and lighting 
apparatus, etc., would be in the neighborhood of 
$60,000. A friend has offered to give toward such 
improvements $20,000, and in addition, the amount 
of the excess of their cost over $60,000, if there 
should be any such excess. 

It was decided to try to obtain additional contri- 
butions, and proposed, if such additional contributions 
to-the amount of $20,000 or more, can be obtained, 
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PASSMORE.—On Third month 8, 1903, at his home in 


to ask the Yearly Meeting to authorize the use of not 
more than $20,000 of the George School funds. 
Several times the amount proposed to be taken from 


| the funds, is still to come to the school from the estates 


of John M. George, Jacob Fretz, and Harriet W. Paist. 

It is stated that during the ten years of the school’s 
life the income of the endowment fund has contributed 
about $220,000 toward reducing the charges to pupils, 
children of Friends, and that of this amount $80,000 


| has been devoted to special reductions in cases where 


investigation has indicated it to be needed. 

It is thought that the proposed changes would 
enable the school to do much better for its pupils, 
besides allowing its advantages to an increased number. 
There is a large field for its work ; this, to a very 
considerable extent, among isolated members of our 
Society and those who, while not members, feel near 
to us. Money cannot be given to a better cause than 


that of education, and this seems to be an opportunity 
to at the same time greatly help our Society. 


NOTTINGHAM QUARTERLY MEETING. 


NoTTINGHAM QUARTERLY MEETING was held at Lit- 
tle Britain, Second month 27th, 1903. The attend- 
ance was smaller than usual, and the meeting was 
slow in gathering. The silence was broken by Edwin 
R. Buffington, who opened his sermon with the ques- 
tions, What was our object in coming here to-day? 
What did those who braved the mud come here to 
seek? He said that few people appreciate the silent 
meeting, and probably half of our own members do 
not understand its possibilities. Religion is the com- 
munion of God with the soul of man, and the silent 
meeting is the best place to «llow our souls to thus 
commune with God. 

After referring to the religious freedom enjoyed 
to-day, he gave a touching picture of the martyrdom 
of the venerable Polycarp. 

The Roman pro-consul, anxious to save the Chris- 
tian’s life, said to him that if he would from the 
funeral pyre point to the Christians and exclaim, 
“ Away, ye heretics,” his life would be spared. But 
the saintly martyr pointed instead to the pagans and 
said, “ Away, ye heretics,” and his life went out as a 
sacrifice that truth might live. 

If we maintain a proper relation with the Source 
of life and power our spiritual life will develop and 
unfold with the beauty and perfection of the lily of 
the field, which “ toils not, neither does it spin.” 

The First-day School, the Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation and the meeting are valuable as means to a 
certain end. As aids to the spiritual growth of the 
individual and the development of character, they 
serve a high purpose. But we should remember that 
they are only a means of bringing our souls into a 
proper relation with God. 

The great question of life is, Are we fulfilling our 
part? Man must co-operate with God. We either 
obey or disobey his law written in our hearts. We 
are here to commune and investigate. All opportuni- 
ties are good if embraced. We believe that Friends 
represent the most advanced thought, the highest 
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type of Christian experience. But we must be a 
growing people; we cannot stand still. We must 
learn to exert ourselves in order to receive blessings, 
and fulfill little duties in order to gain for our souls 
communion with God. 

The “Inner Light” has been endeavoring to 
assert itself in all ages. Martin Luther and John Cal- 
vin were its apostles. The belief of the Society of 
Friends is an outward growth of John Calvin’s 
thought. 

The speaker noted the successive epochs in 
church history from the triumph of the ecclesiastics 
in the council of Nice, through the ages of priestly 
control, to the days of Luther and Calvin and Fox 
and Wesley. 

After all this heroic effort by our church fathers, 
what is the position of the church to-day? Every- 
where the fact is recognized and deplored that its 
hold on the masses has loosened, and it behooves us 
to pause and ponder on this question. The time has 
come for religious people to stop talking about the 
total depravity of man, but rather talk about his 
divinity. 

It is for us to rest in the love of God. God is 
love, and man is no longer to be frightened into 
heaven, but entreated into it. During the next three 


months, during the next year, let us become better 
equipped instrumtents in God’s eternal purpose. 

In the business meeting we were told that love is 
the greatest thing in the world, and under this feeling 
our work was done, and we separated and went to 


our several homes. 


H. G. C. 


SALEM QUARTERLY MEETING. 


SALEM QUARTERLY MEETING was held at Woods- 
town, N. J., on the 4th and 5th of Third month, the 
meeting of Ministers and Elders convening on 
Fourth-day, at 3 p.m. This was largely attended by 
its members from the four monthly metings, no vis- 
iting Friends being present. The one and three- 
quarter hours we were in sesison were profitably em- 
ployed in vocal service and routine business. In the 
evening a Philanthropic Conference was held in the 
meeting-house. Joseph S. Walton, of George School, 
addressed the meeting on the subject, “ The Educa- 
tional Aspect of the Temperance Problem.” 

Though the question of temperance has been dis- 
cussed so much, it was presented to us in a new light, 
showing there was work along this line in the edu- 
cation of our youth in practical lives of usefulness, 
which was much appreciated by all present. Two 
recitations were given by Mabel Davis and Bessie 
Kirby. 

Fifth-day the Quarterly Meeting convened at 10 
a.m., the house being filled downstairs and many in 
the upper gallery. There were several visiting 
Friends with us. Samuel Ash, of Philadelphia, and 
Margaretta Walton, of George School, gave us lov- 
ing testimonies in regard to the growth of spiritual 
life, and made an earnest appeal to all to live closer 
to our Divine Master, being willing to be led and 
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guided by his unerring Spirit. Three of our own 
ministers also spoke acceptably. This closed the 
meeting for worship. In the business meeting fol- 
lowing, the assistant clerk being absent, Louisa 
Powell was appointed for the day. All the queries, 
with their answers, were read and considered, and 
sixteen representatives were appointed to attend the 
approaching yearly meeting. After expressions of 
thankfulness for thus being so favored with the 
Father’s blessing, the meeting closed. 
Woodstown, N. J. M. E. B. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FAULT-FINDING. 
As we hold up each others’ hands when we notice and 
commend the good we recognize in the labors of an- 
other, I feel a life in commending Thomas True- 
blood’s article in a recent number of the INTELLI- 
GENCER. Fault-finding is beyond question a source 
of incalculable wrong and injury; it seldom fails to 
irritate, arouses antagonism, placing us at once on the 
defensive; and, unless we are under the restraining 
influence of the Father’s spirit, our first impulse is to 
find some counter-charge that will cut to the quick 
the fault-finder, “ paying him well in his own coin.” 
Fault-finding is in a large measure unjust, and is 
often the result of envy, or jealousy of those possess- 
ing something that we covet, causing a desire to take 
them down a step. Especially is it a great mistake to 
be daily nagging children, criticising and condemning 
every little thing not in accordance with our ideas of 
propriety. Their innocent, loving natures, which 
hunger so for approval, become either discouraged 
or rebellious under continuous fault-finding, until 
they are hardened and finally cease even trying to 
please. 

I was intimately acquainted with and dearly loved 
the stepmother mentioned in Trueblood’s article, and 
certainly her countenance was the living impersona- 
tion of love and sweetness, and her tender, gentle 
voice in full unison with her face and manner. I never 
heard any one unfavorably criticised in her presence 
that she did not express some kind and plausible ex- 
cuse for the criticised one, invariably following it 
with Something good and commendable of them, 
which was a gentle rebuke to the fault-finder, rarely 
failing to be felt and remembered. Oh, if the world 
were full of such, what a heaven on earth we might 
have! 

None of us like to be found fault with, even when 
we know we deserve it, therefore we have only to do 
unto others as we would bedone byto end this serious 
drawback forever. Love is the only universal solvent 
that breaks the heart with contrition, opens our blind 
eyes to our own wrong-doing, and brings us into 
close communion with the Divine Father and each 
other. ANNA M. STARR. 


He that cannot forgive others, breaks the bridge 
over which he needs to pass himself; for every man 
has need of forgiveness. 
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NEWTOWN, Pa.—The Friends’ Association held its regular 
monthly meeting on Fourth-day evening, the 4th instant, at 
the home of Evan T. Worthington. Julia C. Eyre read a 
paper on ‘‘ The African Slave Trade in Colonial America,”’ 
in which the fact was brcught out that at some time in their 
history slaves were held in each of the thirteen colunies. In 
New England, however, the climate being so severe, the 
number of slaves was few, and they were allowed all the 
rights of apprentices. 

Edward S. Hutchinson, in answering the question, ‘‘ Can 
a man be a true patriot and still be a peace man ?’’ reviewed 
the testimony of prominent Friends on this subject, showing 
that as a Society they had always been divided as to whether 
war is not justifiable under some conditions. The Friends’ 
discipline, however, admits of no compromise. 

Thomas W. Stapler furnished a reading from a book by 
Charles Wagner, on ‘‘ The Simple Life,’’ a protest against 
the strenuosity of thought, speech and action of the day and 
the complexities of modern education. Lettie W. Eyre 


represented the Current Topics Committee, and Lydretta Rice 
furnished a reading. 



















WRIGHTsTOWN, Pa.—An interesting meeting of the 
Young Friends’ Association was held on First-day afternoon 
in the meeting-house. After the customary opening exercises 
Bessie Hagaman recited ‘‘The Builders'’ by Longfellow. 
Beulah Betts followed with a paper comparing the lives of 
Moody and Fox. She said that both were deeply interested 
in education, in peace, and in working among the poorer class 
of people. Fox did not have music in his meetings and 
Moody had vocal music with only enough instruments to 
carry thetune. Watson Atkinson next read a short selection 
from the Life of Benjamin Hallowell, in which he said that 
everything can be moved if we touch the right spring. 
Lydia Thompson answered the question ‘‘ How can we best 
give children an idea of God?’’ She thought that parents 
should be godly themselves for examples are stronger than 
precept. 

A synopsis of the First-day School lessons was given by 
Walter S. Wright. The four lessons dwelling upon 
‘*Violence,’’ -‘ [he Pharisees,’’ ‘‘ The Idea of God,’’ and 
‘* Prayer '’ were mentioned. L.. T. W., Cor. See, 





KENNETT SQUARE, PA.—A very interesting meeting of 
the Young Friends’ Association was held at the home of Anna 
C. Entriken Second month 4. Kester Cloud recited, ‘‘ What 
They Caught.’’ A review of ‘‘Sally Wister’s Journal’’ was 
read by Anna C. Entriken. To show the liberal manner in 
which a Catholic speaks of William Penn, Anna Hicks read 
a chapter from ‘‘ Philadelphia, the Place and the People,’ by 
Agnes Repplier. ‘‘ Religious Influence in America’’ was 
discussed in a paper by Jane P. Rushmore. Walter Hannum 
gave Current Events. 

Roll-call was responded to by sentiments from Holmes. 

AMELIA FARRON, Secretary. 



























































HorsHAM, Pa.—The Young Friends’ Association met 
Second month 22, 1903, at 2.30 p. m. 

Mary S. Warner read a very interesting account of the 
life and works of Isaac Penington from the ‘‘ Friends’ His- 
tory,’’ after which Elizabeth Walton read a poem entitled 
‘*The Two Rabbis,’’ and Laura Twining recited ‘‘ The 
Door to the House."’ 

Under the head of ‘‘ Current Topics ** Elizabeth Hallowell 
said that the views of the two Societies of Frends are 


















































possibility that the two divisions will become one with the 
same interests and belief. James Q. Atkinson said he 
thought such a thing was not only improbable but also 




















the beginning will always be a barrier between them. 











Greatest Need of Friends?’’ She thinks if we seek out our 
own shortcomings we will come to a solution of the difficulty. 
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| lecture at this place. 
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gradually becoming common and in the futvre there is a | 


impossible, for the same feeling that separated the Friends in | 


A very interesting and beautiful paper was then read by | 
Florence Conrad Griscom, its subject being ‘‘ What is the | 





In order to bring about this result God and his works should 
be freely discussed in every home, and His influence made to 
be felt. A parent should not merely tell a child what to do 
and what not to do, but explain why such an act is right or 
wrong so that the child can understand. A good example 
should be shown and the reasons for that example fully 
explained. If not explained and kept constantly before the 
mind s vision, it is like a child copying a page of script ; the 
first page is made as nearly like the original as possible for 
him to do so, but as he goes on and it finally becomes 
mechanical he ceases to look at the copy, the lines and curves 
gradually fade from his mind and he becomes occupied with 
other thoughts, with the result that his letters become more 
and more imperfect. So it is with the young mind that is 
susceptible to all new impressions; if the true model or ideal 
is allowed to lose its place it soon becomes a vague memory 
imperfectly outlined, like the neglected script. 

The story of the sailors filling their ears with wax so they 
could not hear the songs of the sirens that lured them to 
dangerous waters is somewhat like a great many examples we 
see to-day, of people who have to avoid temptations so they 
will not be put to the test and found wanting, instead of 
filling their hearts so full of good acts and deeds that there is 
no place for the evil ones. Let uskeep in mind the motto, 
‘‘A right principle can never fail,’’ and aim to be true to our- 
selves and eventually true to our religion ; we will be able to 
do this if we can answer truthfully the question, ‘‘ Have I 
been true to my Heavenly vision ?’’ 

FLORENCE Moore, Secretary. 


FISHERTOWN, Pa.—On the afternoon of Second month 22 
the Young Friends’ Association met at the home of Allen C. 
Blackburn. 

Mary Way read a beautiful selection concerning the 
Beatitudes. Elias Blackburn read the ‘Progress of Humanity."’ 
‘Never Out of Sight,’’ was recited by Kathleen Hammaker, 
and ‘‘It Isn't Always Easy,’ by Harold Blackburn. ‘‘ Every 
Lesson,’’ was read by Jennie Zeigler, and Rue Hammer 
recited ‘‘Somebody’s Darling.’ The rest of the exercises 
were devotedto Whittier. Elizabeth Blackburn read ‘‘ Eternal 
Goodness."’ ‘‘The Worship of Nature,’’ was read by Eli 
Griest. Margaretta Blackburn read an interesting paper on 
the life and writings of Whittier. 

Many responded to roll call with beautiful sentiments from 
Whittier’s writings. E. B., Cor. Sec. 

PENN HILL, Pa.—The regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association was held Second month 22. 

Charles S. Coates read a paper on ‘‘ George Washington.”’ 
It portrayed his noble character as shown by the stories of his 
youth, and his public and private life. He had a wonderful 
influence over his fellow-men and remarkable self-control. 
Adelaide Paxson gave us a recitation. One thought in it was 
to be cheerful and happy, and thereby make others likewise. 
A very interesting paper on ‘‘ Current Topics '’ was read by 
Helen Wood. A voluntary reading was given by Howard 
Coates. One of the sentiments in roll-call brought forth 
comment on the ‘‘ Power of Habit,’’ which was so well 
explained by Harold B. Milward in his recent illustrated 
cC. & G. 








PLAINFIELD, N. J.—The Third month meeting of the 
Plainfield Young Friends’ Association was held in the cozy 
and comfortable assembly room of the meeting-house on the 
evening of the 4th. 

Yardley T. Brown read a paper entitled ‘‘ Public 
Opinion and Its Power,’’ one of the leading thoughts of 
which was that the Society of Friends has been one of the 
foremost leaders in moulding public opinion in the direction 
of ‘‘noblest manhood, broadest philanthropy, purest reli- 
gion.’ A general discussion of the subject followed. 

A well-selected reading was given by Horace Vail. 
Mary Shoemaker read Alice Cary’s excellent poem, ‘‘ My 
Creed."’ 

Many interesting current events were presented by 
Edward Hutchinson in a manner that showed that he had 
given commendable attention to his appointment. 
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President Gavitt read a letter from Anna Rice Powell, 
who is wintering at Pasadena, Cal., which was much enjoyed 
by her many interested friends present. 

Apropos of the paper previously read, Margaret Vail 
recited a well-known poem, entitled ‘‘Is It Any Body's 
Business ?’’ and made it peculiarly interesting by stating that 
it was written and published in Plainfield, some forty years 
ago, by a gentleman who came here from some other 
neighborhood, to visit a young lady of this place. The 
activity of his muse was occasioned by what appeared to be 
unnecessary expression of public interest and opinion regard- 
ing himself and his affairs. 

The meeting concluded with roll call, which brought 
forth many excellent quotations from Scriptural truth and 
poetic verse. YARDLEY T. Brown, Cor. Sec. 


CAMDEN, N. J.,—The Young Friends’ Association met 
Third month 3, 1903. ‘‘ Extracts from the Life of Edward 
Hicks’’ was the first paper of the evening, prepared by 
Anna L. Davis; this paper was well written and much 
appreciated. The second paper was ‘‘ Thoughts on Striking 
Workmen,’’ by Jeanette Betts. 

FANNIE B. SCHEIBNER, Secretary. 


Moore's MILLs, N. Y.—The Friends’ Association has held 
meetings regularly the last First-day of each month, only one 
having been omitted on account of severe storm, and although 
not reported they have been of an interesting and inspiring 
character. Valuable articles have been read, sometimes with 
comments, and brief recitations given occasionally by the 
younger members. From John J. Cornell's book of sermons 
used, we have had ‘‘ The One Faith,’’ ‘‘ | he Golden Rule,”’ 
and ‘Salvation from Selfishness.'’ Zhe Sabbath Reading 
and /eacemaker have furnished some practical articles 
and a notable selection was presented by C. Dean from Zhe 
Outlook, an article of Lyman Abbott's entitled ‘‘ What is a 
Christian ?'’ in which the author says that ‘‘the notion that 
some people have that religion is something apart from life, 
a fringe on the garment, like art or music, for which some are 
capacitated and others not, is utterly antagonistic to the whole 
spirit of the Bible. Religion is the art of living and nothing 
else. People naturally desire to know what is expected of 
them and the ten commandments are God's answer to the 
question."’ The following officers have been reappointed for 
another year—James W. Skidmore, president ; Susan A. 
Moore, vice-president ; Mattie E. Alley, secretary, with Henry 
Alley and M. E. Barmore to serve as the Executive Committee. 

A. H. Moore, Henry Alley and M. E. Barmore were ap- 
pointed to prepare a memorial announcement of the death of 
Mary Barmore which occurred Twelfth month 15th, 1902 after 
an illness of several months. The committee after an un- 
avoidable delay submitted the following and its publication 
was requested. 

‘« We feel that in the removal, by death, of our esteemed 
friend and co-worker, Mary Barmore, the Association has met 
with a great loss, but that the inspiration of her quiet, thoughtful 
demeanor will long live with us, and we trust be an incentive to 
still higher aims in our individual work and labor with others.’’ 


‘« «Weep not that her toils are over, 
Weep not that her race is run, 
God grant we may rest as calmly, 
When our work, like hers, is done.’ *’ 


CINCINNATI, OHIO.—The Friends’ Association met with 
Dora Gallagher, Second month 22. First on the program was 
a reading by Ruth Woolman ; as appropriate to the day she 
selected an account of the early life of George Washington. 

An excellent paper on the subject of ‘‘ Harmful Diver- 
sions’’ prepared by Mary Johnson, was read by Grace Hall. The 
much discussed amusements of card playing, theatres, dancing, 
etc., were talked of by the writer, who thought the danger in 
all such ‘‘ diversions '’ was the temptation to carry them to 
excess. The key note of the whole matter was found in the 
closing sentence of the paper: ‘‘ Each one must know his own 
strength before he mingles with those whose diversions border 
on the harmful.’’ 
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There was to have been a paper on the question, ‘‘ Have 
the outward characteristics of speech and dress been a help or 
hindrance to the progress of the Society ?’’ but the one who 
was appointed to write it was absent. The clerk called for 
remarks from those present, and the response was quite gen- 
eral. Peirce Cadwalader gave us some very good thoughts. 
He said that plainness of dress means *‘that which each indi- 
vidual is satisfied with.’ Plainness of speech—‘‘ plainly to 
say what each one thinks."’ 

‘* Speech and dress do not lead one closer to the Inner 
Light, and that is the thing of vital importance,—to keep the 
real truth,—the real Inner Light with us.”’ 

We were most fortunate in having as our guest Charles 
Underhill of New York, who spoke to us very helpfully on 
the subject under discussion. He recited for us a charming 


poem by Ella Wheeler Wilcox, entitled ‘‘My Ships,’’ and 
also Carleton's beautiful poem, ‘‘ The First Settler's Story,’’ 
which carried its lesson home to every heart. 
A short stanza from the INTELLIGENCER, called ‘‘ Loving 
Words,’’ read by Edwin Griest, completed the program. 
Grace D. HALL, asst. clerk. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Third month 2, 190}. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 
THE following letter has been sent to most of the Friends’ 
Schools in Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, to some other Friends’ 
Schools, and to certain preparatory schools in and near Phil- 
adelphia. Favorable replies have been received in several 
instances. 

It is proposed to i:.vite the several schools to which this 
invitation is being sent, to choose the representative orator of 
the school and to send the said representative to a contest to 
be held at Swarthmore College, under the auspices of the 
College Faculty and the Oratorical Association, on the evening 
of Fifth month 2, 1903. 

Added interest will attach to the occasion because of the 
Johns Hopkins—Swarthmore Lacrosse game and the Inter- 
scholastic Relay Races in the afternoon. 

Orations should be original, and require not more than 
eight (8) minutes in delivery. 

First and second prizes will be awarded. 

Those schools whose numbers may not be very consider- 
able are particularly urged to select representatives with hope 
and confidence in the result, as in such a contest, victory 
depends not on numbers, but on individual ability and effort. 

Any suggestions will be cordially welcomed and requests 
for further information promptly answered. 

Hoping to receive a reply at your early convenience. 
BENJAMIN Fx BATTIN, from the Faculty, \ Com 
WILLIAM E. Hannum, from the Oratorical Ass'n. }) , 

The College oratorical contest was held on the evening of 
the 3d. The winner of first prize in this contest represents 
Swarthmore in the Intercollegiate contest which is held here 
on the 2oth instant. Thecontestants were W. Willard Rooks, 
Elizabeth Sutton, Edward R. Meredith, Fannie Kilgore, 
Samuel T. Stewart, Maurice T. Hansell, Anna L. Curtis, J. 
Hibberd Taylor, Lydia Foulke. The prizes were awarded to 
Elizabeth Sutton, Maurice Hansell, and Fannie Kilgore, in 
the order named. 

The joint meeting of Delphic and Omicron Chapter of 
Somerville was held on Sixth-day evening. 

A message, dated Jaffa, at noon on the 5th, tells us that 
members of the Clarke cruise are all well. We all hope for 
more news at an early date. 

Dr. Benjamin F. Battin recently gave a lecture on ‘‘ The 
Pihlosophy of Quakerism,'’ before the Young Friends’ 
Association of Solebury. 

The Fifteenth Annual Banquet of the Swarthmore Club 
was held at the Hotel Bellevue, in Philadelphia, on the 
evening of Second month 28. Frederick A. Seaman, ‘88, 
was Symposiarch, and speeches were given by Joseph Wharton 
[President of the Board of Managers], Prof. Hoadley, Dr. 
Battin, Henry J. Hancock, Howard Cooper Johnson, Gerritt 
E. M. Weaver, Morris L. Clothier and others. Though the 
number present was not so large as on some occasions, the 
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enthusiasm ran high. A letter of greeting was forwarded 
from the ‘‘ Old Guard"’ to President Joseph Swain and Isaac 
H. Clothier. 

Dr. Appleton is giving his second course of lectures on 
English Literature. This course will cover the period from 
the Norman Conquest to Shakespeare. 

The annual College Reception was held on the evening of 
the 7th. The committee in charge was composed of two 
members from each class. foes, i 


GEORGE SCHOOL NOTES. 

The Whittier Literary Society held a meeting Second 
month 28th, when the following program was given: Song by 
the Glee Club; Recitation, ‘What William Henry Did,’’ 
Sue Underwood; The Whittier Greenleaf, by its editor, 
Richard Pennock; Recitation, ‘‘The White Lily,’ Anna 
Stubbs; Dramatic sketch, ‘‘A Pair of Lunatics,’’ Bessie 
Magill and Fred Dubois ; Selections on the gramophone, by 
Prof. Pancoast. 

On Sixth-day evening, Third month 6th, a mock parliament 
was held in the Assembly Room. The question for debate 
was: ‘* Resolved: That Great Britain should appropriate 
five million pounds for carrying on the Boer War.’’ The 
Ciceronian Debating Club, composed entirely of boys, made 
up the majority while all the other debating clubs of the 
school, composed of both boys and girls, made up the 
minority. The question was well debated by the various 
members, there being an equal number of speakers on each 
side. After the Prime Minister, George Eves, made his 
rebuttal, the judges gave their decision unanimously in 
favor of the minority. 

Seventh-day evening, Third month 7th, the Young Friends’ 
Association held a meeting which was devoted entirely to the 
subject, ‘* The Use of Tobacco and its Effects."’ The pro- 
gram was as follows: Singing, ‘‘ Lead, Kindly Light;’’ 
Paper, Richard Pennock, ‘‘ The Use of Tobacco from the 
Young Man’s Standpoint ;"’ Recitation, Helen Fogg, ‘‘ Not 
Fit to be Kissed;'’ Paper, Alice Smedley, ‘‘The Use of 
Tobacco from the Young Woman's Standpoint ;'’ Quotations 
by several members. Paper, Samuel Ashelmann, ‘‘ The Use 
of Tobacco in the Home;’’ Recitation, Norris Passmore, 
‘One Standard for Both Sexes;'’ Talk, Roscoe Magill, 
‘« The Effect of Tobacco on the Mind and Body ;"' Paper, 
Florence Stackhouse, ‘‘ The Effect of Tobacco on the Moral 
and Spiritual Life."’ Discussion by Dr. Walton, Prof. Hiatt, 
Prof. Bailey and George Barlow. Singing, ‘‘ Yield Not to 
Temptation.”’ 

The meeting was an unusually interesting one, not only 
because the students took an active part in it, but also because 
there were many new and interesting ideas brought out. The 
feeling of the meeting was almost entirely against the use of 
tobacco, both on account of the injury to the mind and body, 
and of its tendency to make the user selfish and discourteous. 
The girls were told that they are largely responsible for the 
tobacco habit, and were strongly urged not to disregard their 
responsibilities. The hope was expressed that, in the not very 


distant future, it would not be necessary to have a rule | 


prohibiting the use of tobacco in the school. 
On the morning of the 8th Joseph Watson, of Buckingham, 
a member of the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting’s Committee 


on First-day Schools, visited one of the classes of our First- 
day school. R, A: L. 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 
SUSANNAH TAYLOR, formerly from Fallowfield (Ercildoun), 
who went to California over thirty years ago, is still hale and 
active although she has completed her 82d year. She lives 
in Alameda and crosses the bay frequently to San Francisco ; 
she does not wait for the car if the walk before her is not long. 


She looks after her own housekeeping and keeps well-posted 
in the news of the day, especially of the Society of Friends, 


which she dearly loves, and whose precepts and teachings she | 


has diligently followed. Her sister, Lydia T. Walton, of New 
York City, is aged 96 years. 

A member of Illinois Yearly Meeting writes : ‘‘ Our yearly 
meeting is revising its queries, reducing the number, and 
making other changes, I hope for the better.”’ 








COMMUNICATION. 
COAL OPERATORS WHO AVOID STRIKES. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 
THE Southern Industrial Journai, Vol. 1., No. 5, for February 
of this year, contains an account of the St. Bernard Mining 
Company, of Earlington, Kentucky, which is interesting from 
the fact that while this company controls eight different mines 
in several districts, there is no clash between Capital and Labor. 

The cardinal principle is to treat every employee as a man, 
and to make him, so to speak, a partner in the net earnings 
of the company. Its employees number on an average 1,500 
annually, none of whom draw less than $1.25 per day, the 
greater portion receiving $2.50 per day. For over a quarte: 
of a century, peace and harmony have been maintained be- 
tween employer and employed, and it enjoys the happy and 
and unprecedented distinction of never having had a ‘‘ strike.’ 

The president of this company, and its ruling spirit, is John 
B. Atkinson, a sturdy Quaker, formerly of New Jersey. He 
is mentioned as the prince of business men, a man of the 


| broadest gauge, whose commanding presence and noble deeds 


of kindness here bound indissolubly to him those whose in- 
terests he has made his own—an example worthy of imitation 
everywhere. 

John B. Atkinson is well known in forestry circles ; he has 
several thousand acres on which he is experimenting with 
black walnuts. iaallid 


A SURPRISE PARTY. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER: 

Our dear aged Friend, Ruth Dudley, fell and broke her 
wrist this winter, and having been such a faithful attender of 
meeting, we missed her during her long confinement at home. 
As her 8oth birthday was approaching, her friends arranged 
to have a surprise celebration of it, so a dozen of us went with 
well-filled baskets, and took dinner with her on that occasion, 
winding up with cake and ice cream. 

We had a delightful social afternoon ; several selected 
articles were read aloud, chosen by our beloved friend, Edward 
Shaw, himself in his 88th year. The bright eyes and smiling 
face of Ruth abundantly testified to her lively appreciation of 
the occasion, and her happiness was fully reflected upon the 
countenance of each one of the surprisers; for however 
unselfishly we try to put sunshine into the lives of others it 
always comes back in brightness to ourselves. 

ANNA M. STARR. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

FRANCIS G. PEABopy has translated for English and American 
readers some essays such as Marcus Aurelius might write if he 
were living to-day, by Carl Hilty, Professor of Constitutional 
Law, University of Berne, under the title, ‘‘Happiness : Essays 
on the Meaning of Life."’ The characteristics of these 
suggestive papers are insight, sagacity, humor and devoutness ; 
and that which attracts his readers is his capacity to maintain 
in the midst of important duties of public service an interior 
quietness of mind. The book is commended to those who are 
hesitating, restless and dissatisfied,—who desire happiness 
but know not how to obtain it. 

(The Macmillan Co., New York, pp. 149. Price, $1.25). 

A paper that will be read with pleasure by lovers of flowers 
is ‘‘ Dwellers of the Dust,’’ by N. Hudson Moore, in the 
Delineator. These dwellers of the dust are the first flowers 
of spring, ‘‘that have lain the sullen winter through, waiting 
for the warming sun to draw them above the ground’’—the 
golden daffodil, the fair narcissus and tuliptall. They are 
written of with the pen of a nature lover, rather than that of 
a naturalist, and the legends that cluster around each flower 
are charmingly recounted. Poets, great and small, have 
sung their praises, and some of the sweetest and quaintest 
verses extolling the flowers are given in the paper. 


A volume on Pennsylvania (The Macmillan Company, 
New York), by William W. Rupert, is supplementary to Tarr 
and McMurray's Geographies. It is a handy little volume of 
100 pages, with several mapsand 55 illustrations. Besides the 
geographical matter it contains chapters on the industries of the 
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State, its cities and towns, history, famous men, education, 
and government. Of the famous men the only one of whom 
a biographical sketch is given is Bayard Taylor. 





Houghton, Mifflin & Company, of Boston, have issued as 
No. 153, of the Riverside Literature Series, Shakespeare's 
‘« Midsummer Night's Dream,’’ which some students of the 
master poet think was written, not for the public stage, but 
for the private celebration of some wedding or other festivity. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


AN ABANDONED NEST. 


Out in the woods as I walked one day, 

I found a vireo’s vacant nest, 

The leaves had fallen from bough and spray, 
And the cold wind came from the clouded west. 
A little snow in the nest was blown, 

The birds that had lived there all had flown, 

O whither, whither, whither ? 


I thought of my nest in the town near by, 
Where my laughing little ones play and grow, — 
I looked at the clouds in the wintry sky 
And the empty nest with its load of snow, 
And sadly I thought that my birdlings too 
Must leave my nest and their ways pursue, 
O whither, whither, whither ? 
HOWELL S. ENGLAND. 


WHATE VER 1S, 1s BEST. 


I KNOW as my life grows older, 
And my eyes have a clearer sight, 
That under each rank wrong somewhere 
There lies the root of right. 
That each sorrow has its purpose 
By the sorrowing oft unguessed, 
But as sure as the sun brings morning 
Whatever is, is best. 


I know that each sinful action 
As sure as the night brings shade, 
Is somewhere, sometime, punished, 
Though the hour is long delayed. 
I know that the soul is aided 
Sometimes by the heart's unrest, 
And to grow means often to suffer— 
But whatever is, is best. 


I know there are no errors, 
But the great eternal plan, 

And all things work together 
For the final good of man; 

And I know when my soul speeds onward, 
In its grand eternal quest, 

I shall say as I look back earthward, 
Whatever is, is best. 


NOBODY’S CHILD. 


ONLY a newsboy under the light 
Of the lamp-post plying his name in vain. 
Men are too busy to stop to-night, 
Hurrying home through the sleet and rain. 
Never since dark a paper sold ; 
Where shall he sleep, or how be fed? 
He thinks as he shivers there in the cold, 
While happy children are safe abed. 


Is it strange if he turns about 
With angry words, then comes to blows, 
When his little neighbor, just sold out, 
Tossing his pennies past him goes ? 
‘« Stop ! '’—some one looks at him, sweet and mild, 
And the voice that speaks is a tender one: 
‘« You should not strike such a little child, 
And you should not use such words, my son.”’ 


Is it his anger or his fears, 
That have hushed his voice and stopped his arm ? 
‘* Don’t tremble,’’ these are the words he hears. 
‘Do you think that I would do you harm?”’ 
‘«It isn't that,’’ and the hand drops down ; 
‘*T wouldn't care for kicks and blows ; 
But nobody ever called me son, 
Because I'm nobody's child, I s' pose."’ 


O men! as you careless pass along; 

Remember the love that has cared for you ; 
And blush for the awful shame and wrong 

Of a world where such a thing could be true ! 
Think what the child at your knee had been 

If thus on life's lonely billows tossed ; 
And who shall bear the weight of the sin, 

If one of these ‘‘ little ones’’ be lost ? 


—Hearth and Home. 


METEOROLOGICAL SU MM. ARY FOR 
SECOND MONTH, 





1903. 
Mean barometer, ‘ im pe dah ete See 
Highest barometer during the month, ‘igth, a's a6 > See 
Lowest barometer during the month, 4th, .. . . '. 29. 
Mean temperature, de Sa 
Highest temperature during the month, 28th, chew oOR 
Lowest temperature during the month, Igth, 4. 
Mean of maximum temperatures, - 44. 
Mean of minimum temperatures, - 29. 
Greatest daily range of temperature, 21st, « 24. 
Least daily range of temperature, Ist, 3. 
Mean daily range of temperature, 15.1 
Mean temperature of the Dew Point, 28.7 
Mean relative humidity, per cent., 71.6 
Total precipitation, rain, inches, . 4.58 


Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 0.90 inches 
of rain, on the 27th and 28th. 

Number of days on which .o1 inch or more precipitation, 10. 

Number of clear days 12, fair days 6, cloudy days 1o. 

Prevailing direction of the wind from northwest. 

Sleet on the 14th, and 16th. 

Lunar halo on the 7th. 

Thunder storm on evening of the 4th. 

Snow on the sth, 16th, 17th, 18th, and 2oth. Total snowfall 
in inches, during the month, 7. ; 3 inches of which fell 
on the 16th, and 4 inches on the 17th, making good 
sleighing. No snow on the ground on the 15th, and 
none at the end of the month. 

SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA. 

Maximum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 63.5° on 28th. 

Minimum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m. 9° on 18th. 

Mean of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 31.2°. 

Maximum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 50.5° on 11th. 

Minimum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 11° on r1gth. 

Mean of’the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 33.4°. 

Mean of wet bulb thermometer for this month, 32.3°. 

NotTe.—The means of the daily maximum and minimum 
temperatures, 44.6° and 29.6° respectively, give a monthly 
mean of 37.1°, which is 4.4° above the normal, and 7.1° above 

the corresponding month in 1902. 

The total amount of precipitation for the month, 4.58 
inches, is about half an inch more than the normal, and 1. inch 

less than fell during Second month, 1902. 


JOHN CoMLY, Observer. 
Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Second month 28. 


‘« [Tis said that the English ‘ Friends,’ who number approxi- 
mately 16,000, support go foreign missionaries, with their 
native helpers (969), at a cost of $100,oo0a year. This means 
that each ‘ Friend’ annually contributes over six dollars to the 
work of Christ in heathen lands, an average which no other 


denomination in the world can show.’’—[Record of Christian 
Work. ] 


FORTY-FOUR out of 105 countries in Kansas are without a 
pauper, and in 37 countries there is not a criminal case on 
the docket.—[Topeka Mail and Breeze. ] 
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(Concluded from page 165.) 
of the Bible, its contents, its authoritativeness, its in- 
tent and its rightful influence ; second, to present and 
explain our principles and testimonies, the source 
from which derived, the circumstances which gave 
them birth, their reasonableness and sufficiency; 
third, to inspire devotion and consecration of life, 
and to impress upon every heart the necessity for 
working out its soul’s salvation with fear and trem- 
bling before God. 
Avice LEE HOLLINGSWORTH. 


HEROES OF MEDICAL SCIENCE. 


From the Springfield Republican. 


DvRING the annual gathering of the American Asso- 
ciation of Scientists in Washington a memorial meet- 
ing was held in honor of Major Walter Reed, who 
performed one of the most beneficial works in human 
history. Strange to say, his name remains compara- 
tively obscure, and not one person in 10,000 knew his 
title to fame when his sudden death was announced 
a short time ago. Dr. Lorenz's service to humanity 
can scarcely be compared with Major Reed’s, yet the 
Austrian enjoys a world-wide popularity, while the 
dead army surgeon sank to his grave almost un- 
known to the mass of the people. 

It was Major Reed who demonstrated that mos- 
quitoes are the chief medium for the transmission of 
yellow fever germs, and who rid the city of Havana 
absolutely of the yellow fever plague. The full effect 
of his work, of course, cannot be estimated because 
of its far-reaching influence upon the human race in 
tropical and semi-tropical countries. General Leon- 
ard Wood, in his address on Major Reed, gave us 
some idea of the value of the achievement, in saying: 

“I know of no other man on this side of the world 
who has done so much for humanity as Dr. Reed. 
His discovery results in the saving of more lives an- 
nually than were lost in the Cuban war, and saves the 
commercial interests of the world a greater financial 
loss each year than the cost of the Cuban war. He 
came to Cuba at a time when one-third of the officers 
of the army died each year with yellow fever, and we 
were discouraged with the prevalence of the disease. 
In a month when it ordinarily had been worst he 
checked the disease and drove it fr6m Havana. That 
was the first time in two hundred years the city had 
been rid of it. The value of his discoveries cannot be 
appreciated by persons who are not familiar with con- 
ditions in tropical countries. Hereafter it will never 
be possible for the yellow fever to gain such headway 
that quarantine will exist from the mouth of the Po- 
tomac to the mouth of the Orinoco.” 

The history of the final triumph over yellow fever 
is almost a romance, and it is also not without its 
tragedy. All honor to Major Reed, the master mind. 
But no one can ever peruse the story without also 
placing the martyr’s crown upon Dr. Lazear, the 
member of the Yellow Fever Commission who al- 
lowed himself to be bitten by mosquitoes supposed to 
be carrying the fever germs, and who died in conse- 
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quence of the experiment. These men deserve a 


monument in Washington, illustrating both their sac- 
rifices and their final victory over one of the most 
terrible scourges that has afflicted the race. 


LOCAL OPTION IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


Frank Foxcroft, in the Atlantic Monthly. 


Tue Local Option law of Massachusetts sprang from 
a tardy recognition of the fact that each community 
is best fitted to decide for itself whether it does or 
does not want saloons; and that the conditions of law 
enforcement are simplified when the same body of 
voters which has decided upon one system or the 
other elects the officers who are charged with the 
duty of carrying out the decision. To those people 
who would rather extirpate the liquor traffic on paper 
at the cost of whatever farces of non-enforcement, 
than restrict it and minimize its evil consequences by 
practical measures, the local option system must al- 
ways be objectionable because it results in certain 
instances in giving to saloons the sanction of law. 
But to others the system presents itself as a wise ex- 
tension of the general principle of self-government. 
It is significant that, while in each of the three New 
England States which have adopted prohibition there 
is increasing restiveness under the exactions of that 
system and the scandals which arise from it, there are 
no manifestations of discontent in the local option 
States. In Massachusetts, the alternative of consti- 
tutional prohibition was submitted to the people in 
April, 1889, and was rejected by a majority of nearly 
46,000. On the other hand, efforts to modify the law 
in favor of the liquor interests have failed in Legisla- 
ture after Legislature. 

The question suggests itself whether the license 
cities and towns afe not in a worse condition than 
they would be under a general license law, inasmuch 
as, in addition to the normal local burden of drunk- 
enness and the evils attendant upon it, they have to 
bear a part of the burden of places which close the 
saloons within their own limits, but whose thirsty 
citizens seek the saloons and later bring up in the 
courts of neighboring cities. Boston, for example, is 
surorunded by a nearly complete cordon of no-license 
territory; and the cynical witticism which described 
“the Cambridge idea ”’ as “ no license for Cambridge 
and rapid transit to Boston” has enough truth in it 
to give it a sting. In other license cities and towns 
similar conditions exist, though in a less degree. But 
it may be said of these places that the general regula- 
tions and prohibitions of the Massachusetts law ap- 
plicable to license communities make up a body of 
restrictive legislation, State imposed, far in excess of 
anything that the towns or cities affected would vol- 
untarily frame for themselves, and probably all that 
can be enforced in them. It may be said, further, 
that the remedy is in their own hands, and that, when- 
ever they weary of serving the uses of moral sewer- 
age for adjoining communities, they can close their 
saloons by their own votes. The remedy for them, 
if remedy there is, lies in the infusion of a sterner 
purpose into their own citizens rather than in the ap- 
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plication of further pressure from without. The prin- 
ciple that a stream rises no higher than its source 
applies in politics and government as well as else- 
where. Under American institutions the source of 
government is the people; and a law which very far 
outruns the wishes of the people is likely to become 
at the best a dead letter and at the worst a public 
scandal. 


Discoveries in Nippur. 
PROFESSOR HILPRECHT, of the University of Pennsylvania, in 
a volume entitled ‘‘ Explorations in Bible Lands,"’ gives the re- 
sults of the recent expedition of that University, of which he 
was the scientific director. 


He says that the most remarkable of all the Nippur dis- 
coveries was the temple library and priest school. The mound 
covering the library rises on an average 25 feet above the plain 
and covers about 13acres. So far about a twelfth part has been 
excavated, and more than 20,000 cuneiform ‘ablets and frag- 
ments antedating the birth of Abraham have been taken out. 
As has been reported before, these tablets contain mathemat- 
ical, astronomical, medical, historical, linguistical and religious 
writings of various sorts. It was a,srepository for all kinds of 
learnin,;, though little enough has been found of what we should 
call literature ; while on the other hand a great deal of the re- 


mains so far unearthed are those of the pupils’ exercises in the | }45 been in poor health for several years and almost blind 


schools attached to the college and temple of Nippur,—exer- 
cises in calculation of figures, grammatical constructicns, 
drawing and sculpture. 

Also there was unearthed the beginnings of an archeolog- 
ical museum, in the shape of an earthen jar, c: ntaining 19 
very choice specimens of then ancient date,—all which, with 
their original jar, are now part of the archeological museum 
of the University of Pennsylvania. ‘This expedition, one of 
the most important in its uncovering of the past, is well set 
forth in the book, which is published by the University. 


Revolutionary Dungeons in New York. 
WORKMEN tearing down the old Hall of Records in City Hall 
Park uncovered six gloomy vaults, which had not seen a ray 
of light in nearly a century. With pick-axe and crowbar the 
laborers tore out a huge slab of marble in what was the first 
floor of the old building, giving access to the dungeons used 
in Revolutionary times for confining American patriots, until 
New York ceased to be a British town. 

The doorways connecting the half dozen gloomy cells have 
disappeared, but the hugh oak lintels on which they swung 
remain firmly embedded in the massive partition walls. The 
old dungeons were built about 147 years ago by the British 
as part of a prison, on what was then the northernmost limits 
of the city. The stone was hauled from Haddam, Conn. 

Beneath the marble floors of the prison structure proper 
were the dungeons, separated by walls three feet thick. Four of 
these cells had openings far above the prisoners’ heads, but 
two were without opening except the oaken doors. 

It is known that Ethan Allen, the hero of Ticonderoga, 
was an occupant of one of the cells, and it is believed that 
Nathan Hale was here confined from the time of his capture 
until his execution near by. The building was refitted in 


1830, and since has been used for municipal offices.— 
[Philadelphia Ledger. } 


A Boy With Presence Of Mind. 
CaRL GLUCK is but thirteen years of age, but he did a service 
at the terrible Plainfield railroad wreck that many a man 
would never have thought of ; and he performed it with such 


direct expedition that aid came to the sufferers at the earliest 
possible moment. 


He heard the whistle of the express, and, like all boys, 


was never tired of seeing the train go by. He ran to the 


window. Just then the big engine smashed against the train 
that was standing on the track. 
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Carl did not rush out to see the terrible things that were 
being done. He remembered that his father's telephone was 
the only one in the immediate neighborhood. He rushed for 
it and called up the police station. In a moment all the men 
on hand were on a run for the scene of disaster. Then he 
called for fire headquarters, and the engines were immediately 
under way. 

Even then Carl kept his wits in hand. He searched the 
telephone book for the hospitals, and asked them to send help. 
Then he called up all the doctors he could find, one by one, 
and asked them to come immediately, and not until then did 
the noble little fellow leave the telephone. 

When spoken to about his service after it had been per- 
formed, all the comment he made was: ‘‘ They came all 


right.""—[New York Correspondence of Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. } 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
THIRTEEN of the Senators of the 57th Congress were not 
re-elected. Among these are Senators McLaurin, of South 
Carolina, who won notoriety by his quarrels with his colleague, 
Senator Tillman ; Jones of Nevada, Jones of Arkansas, and 
Vest of Missouri. Senator Jones, of Nevada, is one of twomen 
(Allison, of lowa, being the other) who have served for thirty 
consecutive years. Senator Jones, of Arkansas, came into 
prominence during the consideration of the Wilson-Gorman 
Tariff bill, and has been a Democratic party leader ever since. 
Senator Vest has served for twenty-four years, and though he 


he has maintained his interest in the proceedings and his 
prestige as an orator. 


Dr. Sajous, of Philadelphia, claims to have discovered, 
after fourteen years of investigation, the use of the two 
suprarenal glands, just abovethekidneys. He says that they 
secrete a substance which, carried to the lungs, forms 
andrenoxin, which mixes with the blood and supplies the 
tissues with oxygen, a work long credited to the red corpuscles. 
The suprarenal glands are connected by nerves with a small 
organ in the brain known as the anterior pituitary body, which 
regulates their absorption of oxygen. A strong pituitary body 
enables a person to lay in a good supply of oxygen and destroy 
disease germs. Dr. Sajous believes that what is commonly 
called vitality is simply pituitary efficiency. Physicians are 
investigating this new physiological theory. 

JOEL J. BAILEY, a pioneer in the wholesale notion business 
of this country, philanthropist, financier, and one of the oldest 
and best known citizens of Philadelphia, died at his home, 
1826 Arch street, on the 5th instant, aged nearly 77 years. 
After retiring from business he entered with enthusiasm upon 
the work of aiding reform in his city and State. His active 
service as Chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
Citizens’ Municipal Association since its organization in 1886, 
and his, activity as a member of the Committee of One 
Hundred, bear testimony to his high conception of a citizen's 
duty. His life was an example of practical patriotism that 
Philadelphians generally would do well to follow. 

Art the closing session of the national convention recently 
held at the University Congregational Church, Chicago, the 
‘* Religious Education Association ’’ was organized. Twenty 
denominations, all Protestant, in twenty-seven States, were 
represented by 375 enrolled delegates. Dr. W. R. Harper, 
President of the University of Chicago, though he kept himself 
in the background, was the promoter of this new combined 
effort. Dr. Frank Knight Sanders, Dean of the Yale University 
Divinity School, was elected president of the association for 
the first year. It is expected that the new association will 
codperate with the International Sunday School Association 
and supplement its work. 

THE sale of intoxicating liquors in the Capitol at Washing- 
ton was discontinued on the goth instant. Major McDowell, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives, who has the care of 
the House wing of the Capitol during the interval between 
sessions of Congress, issued an order that the law recently 
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enacted forbidding the sale of liquors be rigidly enforced, 


and that all intoxicating liquors be immediately removed from 


the building. 

THE Executive Committee of the American Window Glass 
Company has issued a formal notice that all of its factories 
will close for the season on the 14th of this month. As soon 
as the factories are closed a large force of men will be put to 
work to equip them with the new glass-blowing machines, 
which it is claimed will remove from the glass factories the 
highest priced skilled labor known in the country, and 


produce glass at less than one-third of the cost of that made | 
| land to amend the constitution of the Netherlands so as to 
| extend suffrage to all men and women over 21 years of age, 


by hand labor. 


NEWS NOTES. 
THE total appropriation bills of both sessions of the 57th 


Congress amount to $1,554,108, 154. 
THE three Venezuelan warships, captured by the British 


during the blockade, were returned to Venezuela on the 3d | 


instant at La Guayra. 

SENATOR ARTHUR P. GORMAN, of Maryland, has been 
chosen by his Democratic associates in the Senate as their 
parliamentary leader. 

A DISPATCH from Naples dated the oth instant states that 
Vesuvius has again become active, throwing up ashes and 
explosive incandescent globes. 

THE rebellion in China appears to be spreading, and 
popular hatred for Christians was displayed in the Shantung 
province by the destruction of churches. 

PRESIDENT WoopROW WILSON has proposed plans for the 
improvement of Princeton University that will cost $12,000,000, 
and has set about securing that amount. 

A DISPATCH from St. Louis, dated the oth instant, states 
that one hundred families living below Alton, Ill., have been 


made homeless, and many have lost their belongings as a | 
Many other places | 


result of the rise in the Mississippi river. 
along the river were reported to be in danger from high water. 





INTELLIGENCER. 


THE only book saved from destruction by the eruption of 
Mout Pelee is said to be a story of the eruption of Mount 
Vesuvius and the destruction of Pompeii. 


A CABLEGRAM received by the State Department at 
Washington reports that the Venezuelan Government has 


| re-established the blockade of the rebel ports of Carupano 


and Guanito. 
A DISPATCH from Manila dated the 3d instant states that 


| the town of Ous, Albay province was captured the preceding 


day by Ladrones, who surprised the municipal police. 
A BILL has been introduced in the States General of Hol- 


with the exception of lunatics. 
THE North Carolina legislature has passed a liquor bill 


| which allows the manufacture and sale of liquor only in 
| incorporated towns, and those only to vote on the question of 


dispensary, prohibition or license. 

COLONEL R. H. Pratt, has been induced to recall his 
resignation as Superintendent of the Indian Industrial School 
at Carlisle. His consent to remain is conditioned upon the 
desire of the Interior Department to retain his services. 


On the third instant the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
enthronement of Pope Leo was celebrated at Rome. 
Forty-four cardinals and 315 bishops representing the whole 
world, were present at the celebration. Sixty-five thousand 
pilgrims and other visitors witnessed the ceremonies. The 
Pope has since been suffering from a severe cold, but is 
reported to be improving. 

Tue Grand Jury of Union County, N. J., censures the 
Philadelphia and Reading Railway Company and the 
Central Railroad Company of New Jersey for the Westfield 
disaster, asserting that laxity appears to exist in the examina- 


| tion of the running condition of the railroads, that the cars 


were of weak construction and heated with stoves, and that 
the engine used had a leaky steam chest and was unfit for 
high speed. 








CALENDAR OF EVENTS OF | 


| 3D Mo. 15.—WHITE Pains, N. Y., | A POLISH Jew was arrested the other 
Friends’ Meeting, at the residence of | day, and when taken to the city prison 


INTEREST TO FRIENDS. | Mary A. Carpenter, 35 Greenridge Ave. | his condition was so uncleanly that he was 


All visitors are welcome. 


3D Mo. 14. — THE ASSOCIATION OF 
Friends’ Schools and the Committee on | 
Education extend an invitation to an 
Educational Conference in the Lecture | 
Room of Friends’ Central School. At 
2 p.m., lecture by Paul H. Hanus, | 3D 
S. B., Professor of the History and Art 
of Teaching, Harvard University. Sub- 
ject, ‘‘A Modern Program of Studies."’ 
General discussion. Teachers and 
members of school committees are 
earnestly requested to be present. 


Mo. 


7.30 p. m. 


Streets, at 3 p.m. 





3D Mo. 14.—BURLINGTON FIRST-DAY 
School Union, at Bordentown, N. J. 


10.30 a. m. . Joel S. Ball. 


All are cordially invited. 


3D Mo. 
3D Mo. 15.—PHILADELPHIA EVENING 


Meeting, at 17th St. and Girard Ave. 


3D Mo. 15.—WooDLAWwN, VA., YOUNG} 3d Mo. 22. 


3D Mo. 15.—SALEM QUARTERLY MEET- 
ing’s Visiting Committee will attend the 
meeting at Mullica Hill at 10 a.m. 


19.—PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY 


Meeting, at 15th and Race Streets, at ; = 


3D Mo. 19.—GREEN STREET MONTHLY 
Meeting, Philadelphia, at 4th and Green 


20.—W EST 
Junior Young Friends, at 


| told by the corporal to take a bath. 
| ‘* Vat, go in the water?’’ he asked. 
‘*Yes, take a bath; you needit. How 
long is it since you hada bath?"’ With 
| his hands aligned upward, he answered, 
| ‘*I never was arrested before.’’—| The 
Monthly Record. ] 





i 
} 
j 
} 


| 3D Mo. 19.—QUAKERTOWN, PA., YOUNG 
Friends’ Association, at the home of 


PHILADELPHIA 
Thomas 


— PENN’S GROVE YOUNG 


Friends’ Association, at the home of 
Jacob M. Troth. 


' 
3D Mo. 15.—A CONFERENCE UNDER THE | 


care of Concord Quarterly Meeting’s 
Committee on Philanthropic Labor, in 
the meeting-house at West Chester, 
Pa., at 2.30 p. m. 
will gwe an address on ‘‘ The Educa- 
tional Aspect of the Temperance Prob- 
lem.”’ 


Joseph S. Walton | 





Friends’ Association, at the home of 
Franklin Pusey. 


3D Mo. 22.—FISHERTOWN YOUNG 
Friends’ Association, at the home of 
Uriah Blackburn. 


3D Mo. 22.—GERMANTOWN FRIENDS’ 
Meeting, 10.30 a.m., will be visited by 
Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 


! 
Scott's, 3437 Woodland Avenue. | 
| 
| 
mittee. 


Absolutely Pure 
THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


LITERATURE FOR FRIENDS. 
* 


QUAKERISM: ITS BELIEFS AND MESSAGES. By 
William Edward Turner, (recently) editor of 
British Friend. Small pamphlet. 40 pages. 
Single copy 12 cents. 


RELIGIOUS VIEWS OF THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS. By Howard M. — Paper 
for the World's Congress of Religions, Chicago, 
1893. Small pamphlet (to go in ordinary en- 
velope). 24 pages. Single copy 3 cents. 50 
copies 75 cents. 100 copies $1.00. 


DISARMAMENT OF NATIONS, OR MANKIND 
ONE Bopy. By George Dana Boardman. 
Pamphlet. 27 pages. *,* Dr. Boardman, a 
Baptist minister of distinction, has been many 
years one of the most earnest upholders of the 
Peace cause. This is an eloquent and vigorous 
review of many features of the question. Single 
copy 5 cents. 25 copies $1.00. 

THE SONG OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
By Elizabeth Lloyd. Leaflet. 1 page. *,* A 
beautiful Lyric for recitation or song. Of per- 
manent value. Single copy 2 cents, 100 copies 
30 cents. 1000 copies, $2.50. 


THE MEETING FOR WORSHIP IN THE RE- 
LIGIOUS SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. By Howard 
M. Jenkins. Small pamphlet. 11 pages. A 
concise statement. Single copy 3 cents. 50 
copies 75 cents. 100 copies $1.00, 

*,* All the above will be sent by mail at the 
prices stated. Address 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
JAMAICA, LAND OF SUMMER. 


Now is the time for a trip to the Tropics, where you 
may escape the cold and severe Winter of the North. 


You can leave direct from Philadelphia on the splendid 
steamers Admiral Sampson and Admiral Schley. 
Swift passage, comfortable accommodation, excellent 
cuisine. 

You will have a delightful Sea-voyage, and 
visit a land of sunshine whose interest an 
giving qualities are unsurpassed. 


For further information and tickets call or address 


ARTHUR H. MIDDLETON, 


421 North Second Street (afternoon), or 
2821 North Broad Street (evening), Philadelphia, Pa. 


ou will 
health- 


Merchants & Miners Transportation Co. 
STEAMSHIP LINES 


FROM 


PHILADELPHIA AND BALTIMORE. 


Best way to reach all Southern points. Accommoda- 
tions and cuisine unsurpassed. Send for Tour Book 
and Particulars. 

O. F, LUCAS, Agent, Pier 10, N. Delaware Avenue. 
Uptown offices, 828 and 1005 Chestnut Street, Philad’a. 

_C. WHITNEY, 2d V. P. and T.M. W. P. 
TURNER, G. P. A. General offices, Baltimore, Md. 


BREAD MACHINE 


For HOUSEHOLD UsE' 

Sifts the flour and mixes 
to lbs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
rial and a 


a ant Eocesaebitnd. 
Scientific Bread Mach. Co, 


Pr 
S2n 3 Media Sts, 


NEAR the end of the season our boy 
announced the height of our maple tree to 
be thirty-three feet. 

‘*Why, how do you know?’’ was the 
general question. 

‘*Measuredit. 

‘“*How?”’ . 

‘* Foot rule and yard stick.’’ 

‘*You didn’t climb that tall tree?’’ 
asked mother, anxiously. 

‘*No’m. I just found the length of the 
shadow and measured that.”’ 
‘*But the length of 

changes.”’ 

‘‘Yes'm. But twice a day the shadows 
are just as long as the things themselves. 
I've been trying it all summer. I drove 
a stick into the ground, and when the 
shadow was just as long as the stick | 
knew that the shadow of the tree would 
be just as long as the tree, and that’s 
thirty-three feet.’ —[Gathered. ] 


the shadow 


THE court was hearing a case of 
‘« drunk, thirdarrest.’’ The judge turned 
to the woman who stood near, whose worn, 
sorrowful face had touched his heart, and 
said, ‘‘] am sorry, but I must lock up 
your husband.’’ The injured wife, victim 
of the legalized liquor traffic, one of the 
many who ‘‘ take the consequences while 
the husband takes the drink,’’ had no 
thought of touching deep moral or 
economic problems, but only of plain, 
everyday common sense when she replied: 
‘*Your honor, wouldn't it be better for 
me and the children if you locked up the 
saloon and let my husband go to work ?”’ 
—[Union Signal. ] 


‘« How would you define ‘ exercise,’ as 
distinguished from ‘work’ ?’’ asked the 
teacher. ‘‘ Exercise,’’ answered Johnny, 
‘‘is work you like to do, and work is 
exercise you don’t like to do.’’—[ Chicago 


RATES TO 

LEANS, LA., ACCOUNT MEETING 

NATIONAL MANUFACTURERS’ 

ASSOCIATION, APRIL 15-17, 1903, 

VIA SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 

On April 11, 12, and 13, Special 
Excursion tickets to New Orleans and 
return will be sold via the Southern Rail- 
way, at greatly reduced rates. Tickets 
will be good to return until April 19, but 
by depositing ticket with Joint Agent at 
New Orleans on or before April 19, and 
payment of a fee of fifty cents, final limit 
can be extended until April 30, 1903. 

The Round trip rate from Philadelphia 
will be $33.50. Corresponding low rates 
from other points. 

The Southern Railway operates three 
through trains daily with Pullman drawing- 
room sleeping-cars from New York, 
Philadelphia, and Washington to New 
Orleans without change. Dining-car 
service on all through trains. 

Charles L. Hopkins, District Passenger 
Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, will take pleasure in 
furnishing all information. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealerin Choice Lehigh Coal, 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


ili 


THREE-DAY TOUR TO WASH- 
INGTON. 


UNDER THE PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED SYSTEM 
OF THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, 

The next Pennsylvania Railroad Per- 
sonally-Conducted Tour to Washington 
leaves Thursday, March 19. Rate, cov- 
ering railroad transportation for the round 
trip, hotel accommodations, and transfer 
of passenger and baggage, station to 
hotel in Washington, $14.50 from New 
York, $13.00 from Trenton, and $11.50 
from Philadelphia. These rates cover 
accommodations for two days at the 
Arlington, Normandie, Riggs, Ebbitt, 
Shoreham, Cochran, Gordon, Barton, or 
Hamilton Hotels. For accommodations 
at Regent, Metropolitan, National, or 
Colonial Hotels, $2.50 less. Special side 
trip to Mount Vernon. 

All tickets good for ten days, with 
special hotel rates after expiration of hotel 
coupons. 

For itineraries and full information apply 
to ticket agents ; Tourist Agent, 263 Fifth 
Avenue, New York; 4 Court Street, 
Brooklyn ; 789 Broad Street, Newark, 
N. J.; or George W. Boyd, Assistant 
General Passenger Agent, Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia. 


MEETING AMERICAN MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION, NEW ORLEANS, 
LA., MAY 5th to 8th, 1903. 


On account of the above occasion, the 
Southern Railway will sell tickets for the 
round trip, limited ten days, for one fare. 

From the Trunk Line Territory the 
rates will be based on the regular fares to 
Washington or Trunk Line Western 
termini, added to one first-class fare 
therefrom, limited to continuous passage, 
and will be sold May ist, 2d and 3d, 
with final limit ten days from date of sale. 
By deposit of ticket by original purchaser, 
and payment of 50 cents, to Joint Agent, 
New Orleans, not later than May 12th, 
extension of final limit may be obtained 
to enable the purchaser to reach the 
original starting point not later than May 
30th, 1903. J 

The Southern Railway operates three 
trains daily from New York and Philadel- 
phia, carrying Pullman Sleeping, Dining 
and Observation cars. 

By the request of members of the 
American Medical Association, in the 
East, on Saturday, May 2d, special ser- 
vice has been arranged to leave New 
York at 4.25 p. m., Philadelphia at 6.55 
p. m., via Washington, Atlanta and 
Montgomery. Trains composed exclu- 
sively of Pullman Dining, Drawing and 
Stateroom, Sleeping, Library and Obser- 
vation Cars. Those desiring Pullman 
reservation should send in their names as 
soon as possible. Time New York to New 
Orleans 39 hours. For further informa- 
tion call on or write Chas. L. Hopkins, 
District Passenger Agent, Southern 
Railway, 828 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 


ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Merchants’ Trust Company, | 


611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 

CAPITAL (subscribed), . . . 
4 tid (paid in), 
SURPL 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS,. . | 42,349-29 

Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real Estate 
insured, and conveyancing done, Loans made on 
Mortgage and Approved Collateral. Surety entered for 
Administrators and others. The Company also acts as 
Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc. Safe Deposit 
Boxes to rent from $2 and upwards, per annum. 
JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 

JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 

HORACE B. PEARSON, 2nd Vice-Pres.& Treas 
CHARLES P. EARLY, Secretary. 
-WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 
DIRECTORS 

. Botton Winpenny, 
Varren G. GrirritH, 
Epwarp G. McCotun, 
Avrrep I. Pxituips, 
Grorce M. Wacner, 
Frank W. Paut, 
Evcar Dup.ey Fariss, 
Horace B. Pgarson. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


Of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Assets, . ° . - $34,000,000 


Plain Life and Endowment Policies with Annual 
Dividends. 


The Highest Grade of 
Lowest Cost. 


Nicworas Brice, 

S. Davis Pace, 
Jossen R. Ruoaps, 
oun F. Lewis, 
Tuomas R. Git, 
Cuas. S. Hincuman, 
Epvwarp S. Sayrgs, 
Joun H. Craven, 


Life Insurance at the 


The Company for Those who Think 


Themselves. 
Good Contracts to Good Agents. 


for 


Lawton Brothers, Managers, 
338 Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WALL PAPER of 


Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. _ Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sf, Balderston’s Son, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO. 
Real Estate Brokers 


Chestnut and 13th Streets 


(Southeast Corner) 
Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., 


etc. 


Seventeen Cents per year for 
Thousand Dollars of Life 


Fifteen 


One 


Insurance for Years ! 
This is the record of policy No. 
43,964, maturing July 5th, 1go1. 
Particulars free on request. 
PENN [MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St. 
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FRIENDS’ 


INTELL! 


GENCER. 
GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 


CAPITAL, $2,500,000 
Acrs as Exscutor, ADMINISTRATOR, 
ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. 
FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR CORPORATIONS. 
InTEREST ALLOWED ON INt-@1DUAL AND CORPORATION 
Accounts. 


Safes to Rent in en = Vaults. 


Trustee, 


Chartered 1836 


SURPLUS 7,500,000 
Acts as Trustee or CoRPORATION MorTGAGES. 
DEPOSITORY UNDER PLANS OF REORGANIZATION. 
REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 

ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF Reat Estate. 


E. B. MORRIS, President. 


The Provident Life and Trust Co. of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street 


Surplus 
Assets of the Company, 


Capital $1,000,000, fully paid 


Surplus and Undivided Profits belonging to the Stockholders, 
belonging to Insurance Account, 


- $ 4,457,613.08 
+++ 6,317,764.17 
° - 61,615,271.43 


Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrato 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 


OFFICERS. 
Samuel R. Shipley, 
T. Wistar Brown, 


President 

. Vice-President 

. Vice-President 

‘ Manager o of Insurance Dep’t 
. Trust Officer 

. . Actuary 

. Assistant “Trust Officer 


Asa S. Wing, . 
oseph Ashbrook, 
Roberts Foulke, 
david G. Alsop, 
J. Barton Townsend, 
Samuel H. Troth, 
C. Walter Borton, 


DIRECTORS. 

Samuel R. Shipley, ames V. Watson, 
T. Wistar Brown, illiam Longstreth, 
Edward H. Ogden, 
Thomas Scattergood, 

. Preston Thomas, 

obert M. Janney, 
Marriott C. Morris, 
Frank H. Taylor. 


Charles Hartshorne, 
Asa S. Wing, 
Philip C. Garrett, 


Boxes in [Modern Safe Deposit Vaults, $5 and upwards. 


AN article on the amusements of children 
in The Delineator contains a wealth of 
practical suggestions. Most mothers are 
usually at their wits’ ends to provide suit- 
able entertainment for their children. 
The kindergarten is an aid in the solution 
of this problem; but it only occupies a 
portion of the child's time. The work of 
the kindergarten should be supplemented 
by play and instruction of a like character 
in the home. The seed sown in the heart 
and mind of the child bears abundant fruit 
in later years, and the good that they 
derive from song and story and healthful 
bodily exercise cannot be overestimated. 
A love of Nature, habits of neatness and 
order, politeness of manner can be instilled 
in the little one by intelligent effort. 


LOW RATES TO CALIFORNIA, 
ARIZONA, MEXICO, AND OTHER 
WESTERN POINTS. 


Parties desiring to make trip to Cali- 

fornia, Arizona, Mexico, or other western 
points, either for business or pleasure, can 
do so now at a small cost. 
Daily until April 29, 1903, inclusive, spec- 
ial one-way colonist tickets may be pur- 
chased via the Southern Railway at rate of 
$49.75 from Philadelphia to Los Angeles, 
San Francisco and other points, corres- 
ponding low rates from other points. 

The Southern Railway operates through 
Excursion Sleepers from Washington to 
Los Angeles and San Francisco without 
change, via Atlanta, New Orleans, and 
E] Paso, leaving Washington at 8.45 p.m. 
every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. 
The berth rate in these sleepers is only 
$7, two people being allowed to occupy 
one berth if desired. Personal conductors 
and Pullman porters go through with each 
sleeper. There are other new, conven- 
ient, and economical features connected 
with these sleepers, which may be 
tained from Charles L. Ho 
Passenger Agent, Sou 
Chestnut Street, Phila 


Y. FP. A. Building, 


140 North Fifteenth Street, Philad’a, 
POR PRIENDS AND OTHERS. 


Convenient, Restful, Homelike 


Table d’hote, 25 cents. 


Dinner, 12 to 2 p.m. 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30 a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p.m. 
COMFORTABLE ROOMS: 
One occupant, 75 cts. per night; $3 per week 
Two occupants, 50 cts. each, per night. 
$2 each, per week. 


Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, 
Phone 1-33-55. Clerk 


All Round the Garden 


you will see luxuriant 
growths if you use 


‘GREGORY'S 


- ?_ 
— Cata- 
logue fi ree. 


cy te 7 ae Fe Super & Oem, 


What to grow in the garden. When 
to grow and how. Modern ideas of 
culture and floriculture for 
ose who plant for pleasure 
or profit. illustrated in 


to all who mention this paper. 
A. DREER, 714 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 





